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Week Ending Friday, April 3, 1998 


Videotaped Remarks in a Message to 
Tracey Brown From Cape Town, 
South Africa 


March 27, 1998 


Tracey, I wish you could have been with 
us when we heard President Rawlings in 
Ghana, President Museveni in Uganda, talk- 
ing about your father and how much he did 
for Africa and how much he did to bring 
America and Africa in closer contact. And 
of course, on Saturday in Johannesburg, we 
dedicated the Ron Brown Commercial Cen- 
ter—your mom was there—to your dad’s 
memory. His legacy will live on here because 
the center will promote economic progress 
and individual empowerment and democ- 
racy. 

Let me say that I’ve actually read your 
book from start to finish, and I loved it. And 
your daddy would be proud of it. And it’s 
just sort of sassy and braggy enough, right 
where he was. [Laughter] So I hope you sell 
a zillion copies. You certainly deserve it, and 
I’m very, very proud of you. 


NOTE: These remarks were videotaped at approxi- 
mately 4:15 p.m. at the Cape Grace Hotel, to con- 
gratulate Ms. Brown on publication of her biog- 
raphy of her father, “The Life and Times of Ron 
Brown.” In his remarks, the President referred 
to Ms. Brown’s mother, Alma Brown. A tape was 


not available for verification of the content of 


these remarks. This item was not received in time 
for publication in the appropriate issue 


Remarks at a Dinner Hosted by 
President Nelson Mandela in 
Somerset West, South Africa 
March 27, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mr. President, Mr. 


Deputy President, Ministers, Members of 


Parliament, members of the Judiciary, Your 
Majesties, Your Excellencies, Archbishop 
Tutu, ladies and gentlemen. First let me 


thank you for your hospitality to Hillary and 
me and our delegation. We have had a won- 
derful time in South Africa. And I thank you, 
Mr. President, for the power of your leader- 
ship and the power of your example. 

Today, when we toured Robben Island, I 
was reminded again that though you were 
locked in prison for a long time, you opened 
others’ minds and hearts; you helped to edu- 
cate your fellow inmates; you kindled the 
flame of humanity in your jailers; you planted 
a garden in the courtyard of Robben Island 
because of your faith in renewal. I can’t imag- 
ine anyone I would rather receive an Order 
of Good Hope from than you. 

And when, after 10,000 days of captivity, 
the gates of prison were opened, you 
emerged to face your nation unbitter and un- 
broken. That is the condition I hope the tent 
will maintain. [Laughter] 

And truly you have built a new South Afri- 
ca where all its people have a stake in the 
future. The symbols of that new South Africa 
are all around us. From your multiracial Par- 
liament where I was honored to speak yester- 
day, to flourishing businesses where all races 
work side by side, to the very banquet we 
attend tonight, the people who work, the 
people lies are seated, all of us here to- 
gether, South Africa is a monument to the 
power of reconciliation. 

Tonight we celebrate all you have accom- 
plishe od. We pledge the partne rship and 
friendship of the United States for the 
daunting work ahead, for seizing the chal- 
lenges and the opportunities that face you 
today and in the century just around the cor- 
ner. 

I remember when we hosted the Olympic 
games in Atlanta in 1996. On the final day, 
the first black South African ever to win a 
gold medal in Olympic competition, Josiah 
Tungwane, dedicated his victory to his coun- 
try and to President Mandela. I think it is 
worth recalling that his victory came in the 
marathon. 
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President Mandela has won a great victory 
in what is the longest marathon of the 20th 
century. But now it is important that you not 
lose the conviction, the energy, the sheer joy 
of daily living which accompanied your free- 
dom. For the challenges you face also require 
a marathon. 

One of our country’s most eloquent politi- 
cal leaders, Mario Cuomo, whose son now 
serves in my Cabinet, once said that “in de- 
mocracies we campaign in poetry, but we 
govern in prose.” It is a marathon. 

I come to say that the United States ad- 
mires not only the leader but the people of 
South Africa, and we look forward to running 
that marathon with you. Let us not grow 
weary; let us never lose heart. Let us have 
confidence that the people can find the way. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please join me in 
a toast to the President and the people of 
South Africa. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 8:15 
p.m. at the Vergelegen Estates. In his remarks, 
he referred to Deputy President Thabo Mbeki 
and Episcopal Archbishop Desmond Tutu of 
South Africa. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
March 28, 1998 


Good morning. In the storefronts and shop 
windows of Jonesboro, Arkansas, there are 


signs that read, “Our hearts are with 
Westside Middle School.” Even though Hil- 
lary and I are far away from our home State, 
our hearts, too, are with Westside, and with 
the grieving families whose loved ones were 
killed or injured in that tragic incident just 
4 days ago. 

This is the third time in recent months 
that a quiet town, and our Nation, have been 
shaken by the awful specter of students being 
killed by other young people at schools. We 
join the families of Jonesboro and all America 
in mourning this terrible loss of young life, 
life so full of promise and hope so cruelly 
cut short. 

We mourn the loss of Natalie Brooks, of 
Paige Ann Herring, of Stephanie Johnson, of 
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Brittany Varner, and of a heroic teacher, 
Shannon Wright, who sacrificed her own life 
to save a child. These five names will be 
etched in our memories forever and linked 
forever with the names of Nicole Hadley, Jes- 
sica James, and Kayce Steger of Paducah, 
Kentucky, and Lydia Kay Dew and Christina 
Mennefee of Pearl, Mississippi. Our thoughts 
and our prayers are with all their families 
today. 

We do not understand what drives chil- 
dren, whether in small towns or big cities, 
to pick up guns and take the lives of others. 
We may never make sense of the senseless, 
but we have to try. We have seen a commu- 
nity come together in grief and compassion 
for one another, and in the determination 
that terrible acts like these must no longer 
threaten our Nation’s children. 

Parents across America should welcome 
the news reported just this month by Attor- 
ney General Reno and Education Secretary 
Riley that the vast majority of our schools 
are safe and free of violent crime. We've 
worked hard to make our schools places of 
learning, not fear, places where children can 
worry about math and science, not guns, 
drugs, and gangs. But when a terrible tragedy 
like this occurs, it reminds us there is work 
yet to be done. 

I have directed Attorney General Reno to 
bring together experts on school violence to 
analyze these incidents to determine what 
they have in common and whether there are 
further steps we can take to reduce the likeli- 
hood of something so terrible recurring. 

Already we've seen the remarkable dif- 
ference community policing has made in our 
Nation’s streets. Now we have to apply that 
same energy and resolve to our schools to 
make them safer places for children to learn, 
play, and grow. At school there must be full 
compliance with our policy of zero tolerance 
toward guns, and at home there should be 
no easy access to weapons that kill. 

Protecting our children from school vio- 
lence is more than a matter of law or policy; 
at heart, it is a matter of basic values, of con- 
science and community. We must teach our 
children to respect others. We must instill 
in them a deep, abiding sense of right and 
wrong. And to children who are troubled, 
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angry, or alone, we must extend a hand be- 
fore they destroy the lives of others and de- 
stroy their own in the process. 

We have to understand that young chil- 
dren may not fully appreciate the con- 
sequences of actions that are destructive but 
may be able to be romanticized at a twisted 
moment. And we have to make sure that they 
don’t fall into that trap. 

Three towns: Jonesboro, Pearl, Paducah— 
too many precious lives lost. The white rib- 
bons that flutter today in my home State of 
Arkansas are a poignant and powerful chal- 
lenge to all of us, a challenge to come to- 
gether for the sake of our children and for 
the future of our Nation. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 12:52 p.m. 
on March 27 at the Cape Grace Hotel in Cape 
Town, South Africa, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. 
on March 28. 


Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
on the Future of South Africa in 
Johannesburg 

March 28, 1998 


The President. Let me first just thank all 
of you for taking the time to come and meet 
with Hillary and me. We've had a fascinating 
trip to Africa and a wonderful 3 days in South 
Africa, but I didn’t want to leave the country 
without having the chance to have kind of 
an informal conversation with young people 
that are making the future of this country. 
And I want you to say to us whatever you ‘d 
like to say, but I’m especially interested in 
what you see are the main challenges today, 
what you think the United States and others 
could do to be helpful. 

The story of the liberation of South Africa 
is a fabulous story. As I said last night in my 
toast to Mr. Mandela, one of our most elo- 
quent political leaders in America said that 
in democracies, campaigns are conducted in 
poetry, but government is conducted in 
prose. And there is always a lot of hard work 
that has to be done. And I think it’s very 
important that your generation maintain its 
optimism and energy, and it’s important that 
the rest of us continue to make a constructive 
contribution to your efforts. 


So I basically just want to listen today and 
hear what you have to say. And if you have 
any questions for us, I'll be glad to answer 
them, but I want to learn more about your 
take on your country and your future. 

Hillary, do you want to say anything? 

Hillary Clinton. No, I would be happy 


just to start. 


[At this point, Friendly Twala, a Ministry of 
Education district education coordinator spe- 
cializing in guidance and career orientation, 
described his background and experience in 
mediation and conflict resolution. Graeme 
Simpson, director, Center for the Study of 
Violence and Reconciliation, described his 
work and suggested that violent crime was 
perhaps the greatest threat to democracy and 
human rights in South Africa. | 


Mrs. Clinton. Why don’t we go around 
and hear from everybody briefly first, and 
then perhaps have a conversation about some 
of those issues? 


[Bongi Mkhabela, Director of Projects and 
Programs in the office of Deputy President 
Thabo Mbeki, stressed the need for integra- 
tion of youth issues into national policy and 
for training of the next generation of leaders. 
Vasu Gounden, director, African Center for 
the Constructive Resolution of Disputes, sug- 
gested sustainable aid and the African Crisis 
Response Initiative as discussion topics and 
praised the Entebbe Summit communique 
positions on democracy and civil society. 
Bongani Linda, arts manager, Center for the 
Study of Violence and Reconciliation, de- 
scribed his work with prisoners and youth 
and suggested that cultural exchanges could 
have a positive impact on youth in commu- 
nities such as Soweto. Kumi Naidoo, execu- 
tive director, South African National NGO 
Coalition (SANGOCO), urged that the U.S. 
Agency for International Development re- 
main involved in South Africa beyond the 
transitional period ending in 2002 and pro- 
vide increased assistance to the nongovern- 
mental sector. Nicola Galombik, director of 
educational television, South African Broad- 
casting Corporation, emphasized the impor- 
tance of information and technology to bridge 
the cultural and interpersonal divisions of 
apartheid by carrying the messages and faces 
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of all South Africans. Chris Landsberg intro- 
duced himself as incoming head of the foreign 
policy program at the Center for Policy Stud- 
ies in South Africa, and referred to the fact 
that both he and Mr. Naidso had studied at 
Oxford in the United Kingdom. | 


The President. There are days when 
wish we could all go back. [Laughter] 


(Mr. Landsberg stated that his country faces 
challenges in addressing the needs and con- 
cerns of a formerly disenfranchised majority 
while incorporating minorities in its society; 
avoiding a disconnect between elite society 
and rural society and the poor; generating 
economic growth and encouraging democ- 
racy in Africa; and encouraging its private 
sector to find solutions for social problems. 
He oe ressed his hope that partnership with 
the United States would have a positive im- 
pact. | 


The President. Thank you. 


Hillary, do you want to say anything? 


[Mrs. Clinton agreed that there are chal- 
lenges to democracies everywhere, at all 
stages of their development. She asked about 
coordinated efforts in South Africa to try to 
replace the enthusiasm for liberation and 
freedom with a long-term commitment to a 
stable, functioning democracy with full par- 
ticipation. A participant described the new 
National Development Agency, which pro- 
vides financing to grassroots organizations 
and acts as a policy forum which reports to 
the Parliament. Another participant sug- 
gested that people who had withdrawn from 
public life after the end of apartheid might 
be brought back into a struggle to end pov- 
erty. He also stated that businesses should 
offer more than monetary contributions to 
nongovernmental organizations. | 


The President. Let me ask a question, a 
followup question that may seem almost sim- 
pleminded to you, but I think the answer— 
whatever answer you give will give me some 


indication about where the conversation 
should go. Why has the crime rate gone up 
so much in the last 4 years? Anybody can 
take it. 


[A partic ipant sugge ested the crime levels had 
previously been “under-reported, but that 
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gangs now offered youth the same type of 
subcultural identity as anti-apartheid politi- 
cal parties had, with the added benefit of 
wealth potential. He defined the problem as 
one of identity, culture, economics, and edu- 
cation, and said the government had to con- 
front its lack of technical capacity to imple- 
ment its policy. | 


The President. | agree with that. Anybody 
else want to say anything about the causes 
of crime? 


[A participant stressed the need for career 
guidance in schools so that more people 
would be prepared for employment, and for 
more aid to education from NGO's as well 
as the government. Another participant reit- 
erated that crime figures were and still are 
unreliable and noted the involvement of 
international organized crime. A participant 
then stated that disadvantaged communities 
now have heightened expectations, while un- 
employment is a major problem, and that 
crime levels discourage foreign investment. | 


The President. Let me just observe, I 
don’t think it is an insurmountable problem, 
and I think it would be certainly not grounds 
for withdrawal of foreign investment. 

But let me tell you a story about a different 
society. I went to Riga, Latvia—Hillary and 

I did—a few years ago, and the last of the 
aie troops—the former Soviet Union— 
Russian troops withdrew from the Baltics. 
And Riga is the largest northernmost port 
in the world, I think. There are about a mil- 
lion people there. So the Baltic States are 
finally free of Communist domination after 
decades. And we sit there, and we’re having 
this conversation like you and [ are. We’re 
having—these three Baltic Presidents—and 
I ask them, what would they like me to do— 
is to open an FBI office in Riga. 

One of the most popular things we did was 
to open an FBI office in Moscow. Why? Be- 
cause they had this totalitarian, control-ori- 
ented society, and when they ripped it away 
and substituted a democrac 'y for it, nature 
abhors a vacuum. And then besides that, 
there were a lot of unemployed people who 
had positions in the apparatus. And they were 
dealing with huge amounts of transnational 
crime, the kind of thing you talked about ear- 
lier. 
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Same thing happens at the local level; one 
of you mentioned this. There is a pretty even 
distribution of international—and energy and 
ambition in this world, whether it’s out there 
on that play yard or in the wealthiest neigh- 
borhood in the United States. And nature ab- 
hors a vacuum. And we found—I'll never for- 
get, once I was in Los Angeles when the gang 
problem there was particularly intense sev- 
eral years ago, and there was a three-page 
interview with a 17-year-old gang leader. And 
I read this; I said, “My God, this guy is a 
genius. Why did we lose this young man? 
He’s a genius.” And when he was asked, 
“Well, what are you going to do when you're 
25,” he said, “I don’t expect to be alive.” 

I think all this goes back to what you were 
saying at first, those of you who worked in 
the NGO community, those of you that are 
worried about the institutions of civil society. 
I think that for so long it was obvious what 
the big problem was here, and you had to 


deal with the big problem first. I mean, if 


you hadn’t done that, you couldn’t go on to 
other things. And it was easy to organize the 


emotions and the energies and the gifts of 


people toward that, whether they were young 
or older. But then after that, you’re left with 
a freer government, a more open system, a 
more open society, but you still don’t have 
all this infrastructure. And there is no simple 
answer, but I think that basically you have 
to have both more leaders and more struc- 
tures. 

I think about—for example, in the United 
States, I just got a report right before I left 
here attempting to analyze the reasons for 
the big drop in crime in America in the last 
5 years. And I may miss the numbers, but 
this is roughly accurate, because I read it in 


a hurry. Roughly, the people who did this 


research concluded that about 35 percent of 


the drop was due to an improving economy: 
more people had jobs, and the gains of prop- 
erty crime and the risk of getting caught were 
not so important. And a little less than that 
was due to improved policing: more police 
officers and rooting them more closely in the 
community, so that they worked with chil- 
dren and with families and with block leaders 
to keep things from happening in the first 
place. And the rest of it due to a whole amal- 
gam of factors related to keeping mostly 


young people out of trouble in the first place, 
giving them other things to do. 

The best example of structure I’ve seen 
since I got up this morning is all those kids 
in their uniforms out there singing the song 
to me when I got out. But in America we 
have the Boys Clubs, the Girls Clubs, the 
YMCA, and all of those organizations, the 
scouting movement. 

Those of us in government sometimes tend 
to be very almost egocentric, and we forget 
what real people do with their time all day 
every day, from the time they get up in the 
morning until they go to bed at night. And 
most real people ‘don’t have all that much 
contact with us. We fund the schools and the 
police officers driving around and other 
things. So I think that our aid programs and 
a lot of our partnerships ought to be focused 
on helping you develop more leaders and 
more structures. 

Hillary took me the first day we were in 
South Africa—we got in in the middle of the 
night, and she made me get up early the next 
day because she said, “You've got to go back 
to this housing project that I visited that’s 
outside of Cape Town”—about, I don’t 
know, 30 kilometers outside of Cape Town, 
to meet this woman who was in charge of 
this community-based self-help housing 
project where poor people were building 
their own homes. And you have to contribute 
to the membership of the organization, so 
there was a remarkable amount of organiza- 
tion in this very poor community and a lot 
of leadership. And I didn’t ask anybody, but 
I bet there is lower crime. 

So my own view is, I look around here 
and I think, if you believe that there is an 
even distribution of talent, intelligence, and 
ability in more or less every place, then we 
have to have more people who have the 
chance to go to Oxford and Georgetown, or 
Witwatersrand or wherever, and whatever it 
takes. 

You made some very specific suggestions 
that I thought were good. I'll see what I can 
do to help get more American athletes and 
entertainers to come here and relate to all 
sectors of the society. We agree that the aid 
programs should be extended, that it should 
not be replaced by trade, but instead supple- 
mented for it. I will see what I can do to 
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do some more leadership training initiatives. 
And I'll see what I can do with the business 
community. I’m going to dedicate a Ron 
Brown Commercial Center here today, and 
I'll alter my remarks a little bit to reflect the 
advice you just gave me. 

But I just want to make the point that 
I drive down these streets—I wanted to 
come to this neighborhood so badly, and I 
admire you all so much. But I can only say, 
when you get discouraged, just remember, 
nature abhors a vacuum. There is an equal 
distribution of intelligence, energy, leader- 
ship, and organizing ability. Bad ‘things will 
happen when you don’t have good leade ors, 
good structures, and a good mission; good 
things will happen when you do. 

And the government—Mr. Mandela, Mr. 
Mbeki—no one can be expected to run a free 
government of free people and organize 
every minute of every day. That’s why the 
media is important in a free society. That’s 
why all these NGO's are important. That’s 
why the private sector is important. 

And I don’t mean to oversimplify this, but 
I just think that—we visited one of these 
microcredit projects in Uganda in a little vil- 
lage. The village is getting organized around 
village women borrowing small amounts of 
money, starting their businesses. They all of 
a sudden become leaders; they become role 
models. People see that life can be different 
than it is. We’re now, with our aid programs, 
funding over $2 million of those loans a year 
around the world. If every government giving 
foreign aid had that kind of priority, you 
could literally revolutionize the economic 
structure of villages in developing countries 
on all continents. 

So I want to encourage you. I’m just so 
impressed by what you said, but there is no 
simple answer. You've got to have more lead- 
ers, more structure, and the right mission. 
And we have to organize our aid program, 
our partnerships, everything else trying to 
sort of work toward that goal. 

I'm sitting here listening to you talk and 
I just wish that there were—I don’t know, 
however many it would take—200,000 just 
like you out there with the same background 
and training. But I hope you'll be encour- 
aged. And I think that the real trick is going 
to be—what you said, I thought, was very 
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important about after the freedom was 
achieved and after Mr. Mandela was elected 
and the victory, there must have been a lot 
of people who said, “I’m just tired of it; I 
just want to go back to my life.” You want 
to quit the public space. But if you do, you 
create a vacuum before the structures are 
there that would get people in that are tired. 

You know, in our country people get tired 
of politics. It’s not particularly terrible. 
Twelve people go line up and run for office. 
You see what I mean? You'll get there. You'll 
reach a time when people can make—you'll 
have the luxuries of making these kind of 
choices. You don’t have that luxury yet be- 
cause you don’t have the critical mass of orga- 
nized life and a leadership funnel that will 
take care of all the children that are like those 
kids that are in the uniforms out there sing- 
ing. 

What were you going to say? I’m sorry. 


[A participant stressed the importance of 
learning from people such as the teachers and 
educators who have done extraordinary 
things under extremely difficult  cir- 
cumstances to rebuild civil society structures. 
Mrs. Clinton stressed the importance of find- 
ing specific areas that work, such as schools, 
microenterprises, or citizen participation in- 
stitutions, and replicating them or creating 
that capacity in other communities and on 
a broader scale. | 


The President. That may be something 
that the government could do more of. For 
example, if you had, let’s say, every week 
there would be on your television station a 
special on a health program, a housing pro- 
gram, an education program that’s really 
working—what are the common elements, 
how were the leaders picked, how is it struc- 
tured? And then you say, okay, we're going 
to fund our health, housing, and education 
programs. They don’t have to be just like this 
one, because cultures are different, places 
are different, facts are different. But there 
are common elements; everyone has to meet 
that. 

What I found, even in the United States— 
Hillary was kind about this. It drives me 
crazy. I consider it to be the major failure 
of my public life that every problem in our 
society today is being solved by somebody 
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somewhere, and I can’t get it to be rep- 
licated. So this is a generic problem of de- 
mocracy, but it’s one I think, since you're 
trying to catch up and you're trying to move 
in a hurry, in a funny way you might have 
less inbred resistance to this than we do. 

Mrs. Clinton. Right. I agree with that. 

The President. You could make it like an 
exciting thing. 

Let me ask you the question in a different 
way, because we may be about to run out 
of time. Suppose you were the person—sup- 
pose the United States and every other coun- 
try just sent you the money in our aid pro- 
gram—we just sent it to you. And it was all 
in one big pile, every country in the world 
giving aid to South Africa of any kind, and 
it went in your bank. You opened a bank ac- 
count and you put it in, Chris, and you got 
to write a check, and the rest of you got to 
say how you would spend the aid money, all 
of it. What would you spend it on? How 
would you do it? Where would you start? If 
you had that kind of resource to start, how 
would you go about doing it? You might not 
want to answer the question now, Sat it’s 
helpful to think about it in those terms. 


[A participant responded by praising the 
United States for providing funding for a 
conflict prevention center which would bene- 
fit the entire continent, adding that such sus- 
tainable aid to set up institutions that deal 


with violence and reconciliation, education, 
and technology would be the most significant 
contribution. | 


Q. Can I add one very quick ingredient 
to that? I think that one of the gravest dan- 
gers for this vibrant civil society, which is 
such an important guardian of democracy 
and vital for entrenching democracy in this 
society, is that the thrust towards an obliga- 
tion to self-financing, in social work and edu- 
cation sectors in particular, runs the gravest 
risk of forcing those of us who have been 
entrenched at the grass-roots level to focus 
away from our target constituencies in order 
to find the people who have the money, be- 
cause these are the people who don’t—and 
that in some senses, that is the most impor- 
tant issue. For me in my public life, which 
I admit is somewhat less public than yours— 
(laughter|—my greatest frustration-—— 
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The President. Lucky you. [Laughter] 

Q. my greatest frustration has been 
the point at which we believe we've got, in 
the 40 schools that we work in in Soweto, 
a pilot intervention that is unbelievably wor- 
thy of duplication. We don’t have the means 
to do it, outside of a desperate attempt to 
lobby, beg, plead—and I’m glad Kumi got 
some money from the private sector, because 
I didn’t. And it’s the flip side of that coin. 

And unless there is some sustainability in 
the areas of victim aid, in the areas of dealing 
with kids, constituencies that can’t pay—if 
there isn’t something in place which enables 
us to operate on the basis that we are sustain- 
able and that we are secure, we don’t have 
the creative space to do what you say. 

The President. Well, it may be ‘that what 
we're trying to do with our aid program and 
some of the signals we're going to send dur- 
ing and after this trip will help that a little 
bit. I hope it will. 

I know we've got to go. I’ve got to ask 
one more question, though. For those of you 
who work with children in conflict resolu- 
tion—and you're still dealing with the racial 
tensions with kids—do you ever talk to them 
about similar problems of people who look 
alike: the Irish problem, the Bosnian prob- 
lem, the Middle Eastern problem? 

Mrs. Clinton. The Rwanda problem? 

The President. The Rwanda problem, al- 
though the Hutus and the Tutsis don’t look 
alike to those who are sensitive. But still, you 
see what I’m—in Bosnia, the Croatians, the 
Serbs, and the Muslims are biologically indis- 
tinct; they are what they are by accident of 
political history over the centuries. And in 
the Middle East, the Arabs and the Jews are 
both Semitic people. And in Ireland, there 
are religious differences, but otherwise there 
is no difference, and they still fight over what 
happened 600 years ago. 

So do you use this? I have a reason for 
asking the question, but tell me. 


[A participant described his work with a di- 
verse group of South African young people, 
involving use of a play as a stimulus for dis- 
cussions to bridge political and racial dif- 
ferences. He noted that the group had been 
successful in demonstrating toverance and 
had visited Northern Ireland, Sarajevo, and 
Rwanda as well to spread its message. | 
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The President. That’s good. 


[A participant cited the Holocaust as another 
example of conflict and said that young peo- 
ple must be graphic ally shown that reconcili- 
ation is possible] 


The President. What you said is really 
what I was thinking about because when I 
talk, when I go to Bosnia and I talk to those 
people, it’s like their deal is the only deal 
in the world, their division. When I deal in 
the Middle East, and I talk to the Irish and 
I have to listen to it, every time I see the 
main players I deal with, I know I’m going 
to have to get History 101. [Laughter] It’s 
like they've got a tape recorder, and I’m 
going to have to listen for 3 or 4 minutes 
before we can get down to business. 

I don’t say this in a critical way, but I think 
it’s important for people to understand that 
everywhere in society, almost, there is like 
a battle of human nature that goes on, and 
there is a strong tendency to divide, whatever 
your world is, up between us and them. And 
you can’t. Pe ople should never give up what- 
ever their “us” is, you just want it be “us” 
and “we” instead of “us” and “them.” So 
that’s a I ask. 


Thank you so much. Good luck to you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. at R.P. 
Maphanzela Primary School. 


Interview With Johnathan Rodgers 
of the Discovery Channel in 
Johannesburg 

March 28, 1998 


African Education Initiative 


Mr. Rodgers. Mr. President, I was in 
Uganda when you announced your African 
education initiative. It was very, very impres- 
sive. Is there a role for foundation and the 
private sector in helping us? 

The President. Oh, absolutely. There’s no 
way that just through Government aid from 
the United States and other countries we can 
do all this. And a lot of operations like the 
Discovery Channel can even more efficiently 
hook up these schools, give them the basics 
that they need, a television set, a satellite, 
the VCR’s. Then eventually we'll be able to 
come in with the computers, and we'll be 
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able to have interactive access to the Internet 
and even interactive communication across 
national lines. 

But we have to begin to put in place a 
technological infrastructure in these schools. 
And since we can now leapfrog a lot of the 
early investments that schools would have 
had to make 10 or 20 years ago, we can actu- 
ally do it more c ‘heaply. In other words, they 
won't have to have a thousand volumes in 
their library that they could never afford if 
we can do enough through educational tele- 
vision. 

Mr. Rodgers. You also talked about the 
relationship, in this case, between one school, 
I believe it’s in Silver Spring, Maryland, and 
a school in Uganda. 

The President. That's right. 

Mr. Rodgers. Are there other things 
American kids can do to help here in Africa 
in terms of education? 

The President. Oh, yes. First of all, I think 
it’s important to set up as many partnerships 
as possible. And if the children have access 
to the Internet in the African schools, if we 
can get that done, then they can actually 
communicate directly through the Internet. 

But there are lots of other things we can 
do. If we have partnerships—children in 
American schools, for example, could have 
book drives : 
lot of children in African schools don’t have 
access to any of the books that American kids 
take for granted. Then they could write back 
and forth and talk about the books they’re 
reading. Or they could make sure they have 
a television and access to some of your “Dis- 
covery” tapes, and then they could write back 
and forth and talk about what they'd seen 
together. I think that this is the kind of thing 
that we want to promote more of. 

Mr. Rodgers. Great. And the last ques- 
tion, Mr. President—I think a lot of Ameri- 
cans would be surprised that in many of the 
African countries boys are treated differently 
than girls. Do you see a change coming 
there? 

The President. Yes, we're working hard 
to support that. But you see this in a lot of 
developing nations around the world, where 
boys and girls have a different role in tradi- 
tional society and where girls have not tradi- 
tionally been educated. Now, as they move 
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to a more modern society, young girls have 
the same aspirations: They want to develop 
their minds; they want to go out and live their 
lives. And we've worked very hard to support 
education for young girls. 

One of the things I like best about the 
Ugandan educational initiative is that they 
want universal primary education for all their 
children. And they're going out and recogniz- 
ing the schools where the enrollment and the 
graduation rates are just as high for girls as 
for boys. 

That’s a big priority. But it’s a big change 
for Africa, but Africa is not alone in that. 
That’s a worldwide issue we have to keep 
working on. 

Mr. Rodgers. Thank you very much, sir. 

The President. Thank you. 


NoTE: The interview began at 2:12 p.m. at the 
R.P. Maphanzela School. Johnathan Rodgers is 
president of Discovery Networks, U.S. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
interview. 


Remarks at the Memorial to Hector 
Peterson in Soweto, South Africa 
March 28, 1998 


Thank you’ very much. Premier 
Motshekga, Father, Foreign Minister Nzo, 
Ambassador Sonn, Ambassador Joseph, 
Mayor Mayathuma, Mayor Mogase. I'd like 
to especially thank Walter Sisulu and Mrs. 
Sisulu for being here and Helen Suzman and 
Dorothy Molefe. Thank you all so much for 
coming. 

I thank the Soweto Heritage Trust for 
their work on this magnificent memorial. 
And I thank the people of Soweto for making 
Hillary and me feel welcome here. 

This solemn place commemorates forever 
the death of one young boy, a death that 
shocked the world into a new recognition of 
the vast evil of apartheid. Today, as South 
Africa enjoys what our President Lincoln 
called “a new growth of freedom,” we re- 
member the historic events of this decade 
and we remember that none of them could 
have been possible without the bravery of 
the young men and women of the townships, 
who took to the streets in protest, many of 
whom were cut down in struggle, more of 
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whom were damaged by prison and torture. 
We remember generations divided by a sys- 
tem that denied them equality, justice, and 
the opportunity to make the most of what 
God gave them at birth. 

Here in the heart of Soweto, on behalf of 
all the American people, we also honor those 
who led the fight over so many decades to 
end apartheid. Some of their names are now 
well known all around the world: Biko, 
Tambo, Hani, Suzman. Many others have 
names that most of us who are not South 
African have never heard and now will never 
know, black, white, colored South Africans 
who answered the call of conscience. But all 
of them together, by their unyielding refusal 
to accept injustice, summoned men and 
women around this country, and indeed 
around the world, to raise their voices and 
work until change came to South Africa, peo- 
ple who gave themselves for the greater good 
of their country men and women, people 
who, by their very example, made our world 
a better place to live. For this, all men and 
women of goodwill in every nation on this 
Earth should be profoundly grateful. 

With the tree that Hillary and I just plant- 
ed with the help of those wonderful young 
people, we remember all who fought, all who 
suffered, all who died. Let this tree, a symbol 
of new life, recall their sacrifices but also em- 
body with every blooming the bright and 
hopeful new day they gave so much to bring 
to South Africa. And with every new day, let 
us be all the more grateful that they made 
it possible. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you 


all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:57 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Premier Mathole 
Motshekga of Guateng Province; Father Mpahki, 
who gave the invocation; Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Alfred Nzo of South Africa; South African 
Ambassador to the U.S. Franklin Sonn; U.S. Am- 
bassador to South Africa James A. Joseph; Mayors 
Nandi Mayathul-Khoza of Soweto and Isaac 
Mogase of Greater Johannesburg; retired head of 
the African National Congress Walter Sisulu and 
his wife, Albertina; and Helen Susman, former 
Member of Parliament. A tape was not available 
for verification of the contents of these remarks. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Transportation Legislation 
March 28, 1998 


Dear 

Since taking office in 1993, my Administra- 
tion has made a commitment to both fiscal 
discipline and the strategic investments we 
need to lay the foundation for a strong and 
healthy economic future. Our initiatives have 
helpe “d produce economic conditions never 
imagined when I first took office. We have 
reduced the budget deficit from $290 billion 
in 1993, and may realize a potential surplus 
in 1998, reaching balance years before our 
target date. We now enjoy low unemploy- 
ment, modest inflation, sustained economic 
growth and a level of prosperity that is a 
model for other countries. 

Our economic policy has always dem- 
onstrated our commitment to public invest- 
ments in our people to complement our com- 
mitment to private investments, fueled by 
successful deficit reduction. Our priorities 
have always included a combination of vital 
investments in education and training, envi- 
ronment, community empowerment, re- 
search, infrastructure and transportation. 

Certainly investing in a reliable, efficient, 
and a well-constructed system of highway 
and mass transit is an important domestic pri- 
ority and critical to our economic success. 
In fact, the budget I submitted this year asks 
for 40 percent more for transportation than 
the average annual expenditure in the pre- 
vious administration. 

However, I have serious concerns that the 
extent of proposed new spending in this 
transportation bill goes too far and could 
threaten both our fiscal discipline and our 
commitment to education and other critical 
investments in our future. Transportation is 
an important domestic priority, but we must 
strike a balance so that we do not allow one 
priority to squeeze out other critical invest- 
ments such as education or undermine our 
fiscal discipline. 

We should not and need not reject fiscal 
discipline or force cuts in critical programs 
on which our citizens and country rely to 
build a strong America in the 21st century. 
If we show a balance of our values as we 
reach a truly balanced budget, we can main- 
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tain fiscal discipline while maintaining strong 
investments in both our people and our phys- 
ical infrastructure. 
Sincerely, 
William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker, and Richard A. Gephardt, minority 
leader, House of Representatives, and Trent Lott, 
majority leader, and Thomas A. Daschle, minority 
leader, United States Senate. An original was not 
available for verification of the content of this let- 
ter. 


Remarks at the Opening of the 
Ronald H. Brown Commercial 

Center in Johannesburg, South 
Africa 

March 28, 1998 


Thank you. Thank you, Dr. Motlana, for 
the wonderful introduction, for the extraor- 
dinary example of your career—physician to 
President Mandela, leader in the struggle for 
South Africa’s freedom, and most recently, 
one of the most successful businessmen in 
the new South Africa. 

Thank you, Secretary Daley, Congressman 
Rangel, Secretary Herman, Secretary Slater. 
To our ambassadors, Mr. Berger, Reverend 
Jackson; to the Members of Congress and 
the American business leaders her today. 
Minister Manuel, to Millard Arnold, thank 
you for all the work you did on this. And 
to all the members of the South African com- 
munity who are here, thank you for what 
you're doing to build a strong South Africa 
and to build the bonds of commerce between 
our two nations. 

Let me also say I’m pleased that a young 
member of my White House staff, born in 
Johannesburg, Russel Horwitz, is here today 
with his grandparents, Maurice and Phyllis 

Goldstein. But I’m especially pleased that 
Alma Brown is here. 

This has been an incredible trip to Africa, 
a trip which I was urged to make by Ron 
Brown, starting before I became President. 
And I was just sitting here thinking that after 
all this time, Ron Brown can still draw a 
crowd. [Laughter] 

This has been a magical tour of this mag- 
nificent continent, and in each place, I’ve 
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thought about Ron and how he would have 
reacted to seeing a half a million people in 
Ghana; to talking to the President of Uganda, 
first, about the possibility of an American in- 
vestment running into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and then walking into a little 
village and talking to women who got loans 
of $50 to start their own business; meeting 
with the survivors of the Rwandan genocide; 
coming here, and all the magnificent things 
that have happened at the Maphanzela 
school today and at the Peterson Memorial 
in Soweto. This has been an incredible trip. 

And in so many ways, it was inspired by 
the vision that Ron Brown had. Ron said that 
in this new era, and I quote, “Business op- 
portunities in South Africa, once constricted 
by politics and struggle, will expand. If we 
are fortunate, we will see the rooting of de- 
mocracy and free economy whose branches 
will soon spread, so that other African nations 
would also benefit.” We are here to dedicate 
a center in honor of Ron Brown, to com- 
merce, but also to bear witness that his vision 
is coming true. 

As Secretary of Commerce, Ron Brown re- 
lentlessly promoted the idea that American 
businesses could help themselves while help- 
ing to support growth and opportunity and 
freedom in the rest of the world. He believed 
that assistance was still needed for develop- 
ing nations but that self-perpetuating pros- 
perity would never occur until we also had 
substantial amounts of trade and investment. 
Five times Ron Brown came to Africa to do 
business, to create opportunities for Ameri- 
cans and for Africans. He came at the right 
time—South Africa emerging, and all around 
the continent a new Africa taking shape; in- 
creasingly open to free markets, democracy, 
human rights. 

Today, enterprising governments and en- 
trepreneurs are taking Africa’s future into 
their own hands, opening markets, 
privatizing industry, stabilizing currency, re- 
ducing inflation, and creating jobs. Small 
businesses are sprouting in cities and villages. 
Modern telecommunication systems are 
spreading. There are now 15 African stock 
markets, and 5 more in the works. Average 
economic growth on this continent has been 
5 percent, with some countries as high as 10. 
Our trade with Africa is 20 percent greater 
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than our trade with all the former Soviet 
Union. It supports 100,000 American jobs. 
The average annual return on investment— 
I hope they're listening back in America— 
the average annual return on investment is 
30 percent. This is a good deal, folks. 

But there is more to do. Nearly 700 million 
people live in sub-Saharan Africa, but only 
about one percent of our trade and one per- 
cent of our direct foreign investment is in 
Africa. There is new thinking in America and 
in Africa about how we can do better by 
building genuine partnerships, partnerships 
with business owners who respect workers 
and workers who respect their companies; 
with governments that respect entrepreneurs 
and businesses that accept laws necessary to 
protect workers, consumers, and the environ- 
ment; and businesses that increasingly will 
accept responsibility for playing a role in solv- 
ing the social problems of their nations; and 
trade and investment across borders built on 
common interests and mutual respect. Mu- 
tual respect and shared benefit, these are the 
foundations Ron Brown laid for our partner- 
ship. 

As he well understood, and I reaffirm 
today, a new partnership in trade and invest- 
ment should not come at the expense of de- 
velopment assistance when it is plainly still 
needed. Trade cannot replace aid when there 
is still so much poverty, flooding, encroach- 
ing deserts, drought, violence, threatened 
food supplies, malaria, AIDS, and other dis- 
eases, with literacy below 50 percent in many 
nations, because economies and businesses 
and individual workers cannot fulfill their po- 
tential when too many people cannot read 
or are hungry or ill. I will work with our Con- 
gress to restore our development assistance 
to Africa to its historic high level, but we 
must build on it with trade and investment. 

Nine months ago in Washington I an- 
nounced our new plan, the Partnership for 
Economic Growth and Opportunity With Af- 
rica, intended to leverage the work of other 
industrialized countries, international institu- 
tions, and the nations and people of Africa, 
itself. Our Congress is now moving forward 
with legislation to forward that initiative. Al- 
ready it has passed our House of Representa- 
tives; soon, I hope, our Senate will pass it, 
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as well. Among the Members of the congres- 
sional delegation with me today, there are 
four of the bill’s greatest proponents: Con- 
gressman Rangel and Congressman Royce, 
Congressman McDermott, Congressman 
Jefferson, along with Congressman Crane, 
who is not here, and the other Members of 
the congressional delegation that are here. 
Let me thank them for their hard work and 
urge them to go get the Senate to follow suit. 

The plan we bring has five elements. First, 
we offer all African nations greater access to 
our markets. African countries aggressively 
pursuing economic reforms will be able to 
export almost 50 percent more products to 
America duty-free. In the future, we're pre- 
pared to negotiate free-trade agreements 
with strong-performing, growth-oriented 
economies, including at appropriate times 
with the countries in this region. 

Under our plan, all African nations will 
benefit. Those with the greatest commitment 
to reform to unlocking the potential of their 
people will benefit the most, whether they 
are the richest in Africa or the poorest. Our 
bonds will grow based not on wealth but on 
will, the will to pursue political and economic 
change so that everyone may have a role in 
the progress of tomorrow. 

Second, we will target our assistance so 
that African nations can reform their econo- 
mies to take advantage of the new opportuni- 
ties. This means helping countries with cre- 
ative approaches to finance, supporting the 
progress of regional markets, encouraging 
African entrepreneurs to look for new oppor- 
tunities. 

In conjunction with the Ron Brown Foun- 
dation, we will help to establish an endow- 
ment through the Ron Brown Center to help 
young Africans to pursue internships with 
American companies to gain technical exper- 
tise in commerce, trade, and finance. We’ve 
named a new high-level trade representative 
whose only job is to deepen trade with Africa, 
Rosa Whitaker. Rosa, where are you? Stand 
up there. Thank you. [Applause] And I’ve 
asked Congress for another $30 million this 
year to fund support programs for this en- 
deavor. 

Third, we are working to spur private in- 
vestment. Our Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation has established three funds to 
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help ventures be financed in Africa. The 
newest of these will provide up to $500 mil- 
lion for investments in roads, bridges, and 
ports, as well as microenterprise and women- 
owned businesses, to facilitate economic op- 
portunity. And to serve as the hub for Amer- 
ican investors interested in Africa, there is 
a new commercial center in which we are 
gathered. That’s what we’re here for. And 
let me say it again. The only name that this 
center could have is the Ron Brown Center. 

Fourth, with our wealthy partners in the 
G-7, we have secured a commitment from 
the World Bank to increase lending to Africa 
by as much as $1.1 billion in the coming year, 
with a focus on reforming countries. We want 
to speed debt relief to the Highly Indebted 
Poorest Countries program, which is now 
helping countries get out from under the 
crushing debt burdens that prevent growth. 
And I'll raise at the next G-7 meeting in Eng- 
land early in May the concerns that I’ve 
heard on this trip from African leaders about 
the debt issue. I’ve also asked our Congress 
for enough debt relief funding this year to 
wipe out all bilateral concessional debt for 
the fastest reforming poor nations. 

In total, our budget request this year 
would permit up to $1.6 billion in bilateral 
debt relief for Africa. I challenge others in 
the industrial world to offer more debt relief 
so that we can free up resources for health, 
education, and sustainable growth. And let 
me say again to the Americans back home, 
this is not charity; this is enlightened self- 
interest. It is good for American business, the 
American economy, and American jobs to 
have a sensible growth policy. 

Finally, because of the growing impor- 
tance of our economic ties to Africa, I intend 
to invite leaders of reforming nations to a 
summit meeting in Washington so that we 
can lay specific plans to follow up on this 
trip and the announcements I have made on 
it. We will also invite the trade, finance, and 
foreign ministers to meet with their Amer- 
ican counterparts every year to advance the 
cause of modernization and reform. 

Ron Brown understood, and the leaders 
of Democratic Africa understand that nations 
cannot become economic powers unless their 
people are empowered, unless citizens are 
free to speak their mind and create, unless 
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there is equality and the rule of law and what 
the experts call transparency. The African 
leaders have put a premium on improving 
government accountability and attacking cor- 
ruption and other barriers to doing business. 
Those who have done that will be richly re- 
warded in the global marketplace. The 
United States shares these goals, and we in- 
tend to work with African leaders who want 
to make progress on them. 

Taken together, the provisions of our 
plan—trade benefits, technical and contin- 
ued development assistance, support for pri- 
vate investment, increased financing and 
debt relief, and high-level consultations to 
make sure there is followup—and this trip 
is not a one-shot event—these will provide 
an environment in which private enterprise, 
African and American, will thrive, creating 
jobs and prosperity. This is a good thing for 
the American people and for American busi- 
ness. It is a good thing for Africa. 

Let me also say that nothing we do can 
supplant the important, essential efforts that 
African leaders—not just political leaders but 
business leaders—take for themselves. We 
must do more to educate all the children, 
to provide decent shelter, to provide decent 
health care. We must do more to work to- 
gether to solve the continuing problems in 
every society on this continent. 

Nothing the American people can do will 
replace your efforts, but I have seen the en- 


ergy, the determination, and the courage of 


the people in every country I have visited. 
They are worthy of our best efforts at part- 
nership, and we intend to give it to them. 

The progress we make together is the best 
way possible to honor the legacy of Ron 
Brown. He died in the service of his country 
on one of these missions, to a war-torn coun- 
try in the hope of making peace. He believed 


that economic progress was a moral good if 


it was fairly shared and everyone had a 
chance to live out their dreams and fulfill 
their aspirations. He understood that the 
economy was about more than a few people 
making money. It was about organizing free 
people so that they could put ‘their talents 
to work to help a society lift itself up, to solve 
problems and seize opportunities, and make 
life more meaningful and more enjoyable. 
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He was a bold thinker, a brilliant strategist, 
a devoted public servant, a good father and 
husband, and he was a terrific friend. I miss 
him terribly at this moment. But I cannot 
imagine a more fitting tribute to a man who 
proved that the Commerce Department 
could be an engine of growth and oppor- 
tunity at home and abroad, who accepted my 
challe *nge to take a moribund agency and put 
it at the center of our economic policy, of 
our foreign policy, and of America’s future 
in the world. He did his job well. I hope 
that when we leave here, we can do our job 
just as well so that this center will be a fitting, 
lasting legacy. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:42 p.m. in the 
courtyard. In his remarks, he referred to Dr. 
Nthatho Motlana, who introduced the President; 
Minister of Finance Trevor Manuel of South Afri- 
ca; Jesse Jackson, President’s Special Envoy for 
Africa; Millard W. Arnold, Minister-Counsellor, 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service; and Alma 
Brown, chair, Ronald H. Brown Foundation, and 
widow of Ron Brown. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at a Church Service in 
Soweto, South Africa 


March 29, 1998 


Thank you, Father. Bishop, Mrs. Mathlata; 
to all of my friends in the American delega- 
tion, our Ambassador, the South African Am- 
bassador; to the AME bishops getting a little 
instruction in Roman Catholicism today. 
Reverend Jackson, thank you for your prayer. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for making 
Hillery and me and our entire group from 
America feel so very welcome. 

And especially, I want to thank the chil- 
dren. Now, we’re about to leave South Africa, 
and we’re going to the airport. And maybe 
we'll be like the birds; we can fly. [Laughter] 
It takes a little more to get me in the air. 
[Laughter] But we're going to practice that. 

I am profoundly honored to be in this 
great house of God, which is also a great 
shrine of freedom, for it was here that you 
and people before you gathered to stand for 
the freedom of the people of South Africa 
when it was denied you. I came to South 
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Africa, first, to thank God you have your free- 
dom now, to thank God for the life and work 
of President Mandela and so many others, 
known and unknown, who walked the long 
road for so many years so that the people 
of this great nation might be free. But also 
I came here resolved to work with the people 
of South Africa as a friend and a partner, 
to help you make the most of your freedom. 
It is one thing to be free, and another thing 
to do the right thing with your freedom. 

Yesterday evening we dedicated a com- 
merce center here to try to help bring Amer- 
ican investment here, to create jobs for the 
people of South Africa, and to have more 
trade between our two countries. The center 
was named after our former Secretary of 
Commerce, the late Ron Brown. He wanted 
to help South Africa make the most of its 
freedom. 

And when I looked at the children singing 
today, and I saw the children throughout this 
beautiful church, I was reminded that I think 
the lasting image I will take away from all 
my stops in Africa are the faces of the chil- 
dren—the light in their eyes, the spring in 
their step, the intelligence of their questions 
to me, the beauty of their voices. More than 
anything else, it is important that we help 
them make the most of your freedom, with 
better schools and better health care and 
more housing and safer streets and a brighter 
future. 

You know, a couple of years ago the United 
States had the honor of hosting the Olympics. 
And on the last day of the Olympics, the first 
black South African ever to win a gold medal 
won a gold medal—Josiah Tungwane. Now, 
it is so fitting that your first gold medal came 
in what event? The marathon. Your fight for 
freedom was a marathon, not a sprint. People 
who train for the marathon say when you get 
almost to the end, about 80 percent of the 
way, the pain is so great many people quit, 
and you have to keep working to go through 
to the end. It takes a long time to run a mara- 
thon. 

The fight to make the most of your free- 
dom, to do the right things with your free- 
dom, to give your children the right future 
with your freedom, that, too, will be a mara- 
thon. But we want to run that race with you. 
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And so, as I leave South Africa, I would 
leave you with one verse of Scripture that 
has throughout my working life been one of 
the very most important to me. When you 
are discouraged, when you are frustrated, 
when you are angry, when you wonder 
whether you can make the most of your free- 
dom for these children, remember what St. 
Paul said to the Galatians: “Let us not grow 
weary in doing good. For in due season, we 
shall reap if we do not lose heart.” 

God bless you. Keep your heart. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:37 a.m. at Re- 
gina Mundi Catholic Church. In his remarks, he 
referred to Father Mohlomi Remigius Makobane, 
pastor; retired Bishop Gerard Ndlovu; Beatrice 
Mathlata, chair, parish council; U.S. Ambassador 
to South Africa James A. Joseph; and South Afri- 
can Ambassador to the U.S. Franklin Sonn. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Remarks at a Reception in 
Gaborone, Botswana 


March 29, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mr. Foreign Min- 
ister, President Masire, Lady Obebile, Vice 
President Mogae, Mrs. Mogae, and all the 
other people who have previously been rec- 
ognized by a previous speaker. [Laughter] | 
am glad to be here and to receive such a 
warm welcome and a standing ovation from 
all of you. [Laughter] 

For Hillary and for me, this has been an 
extraordinary trip for our entire American 
delegation. It has taken us from Africa’s west- 
ern rim to its southern shore, from its small- 
est villages to its most modern cities, from 
its youngest democracy, South Africa, to its 
oldest, Botswana. 

We have seen the promise of a new Africa 
whose roots are deep here in your soil, for 
you have been an inspiration to all who cher- 
ish freedom. At your independence three 
decades ago, Botswana was among the poor- 
est countries on Earth, with only two miles 
of paved roads and one public secondary 
school. Today, you have a vibrant economy, 
a network of major highways, almost full en- 
rollment in primary schools, and the longest 
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average lifespan in sub-Saharan Africa. Con- 
gratulations to all of you. Africa needs more 
Botswanas, and America is determined to 
support all those who would follow your lead. 

Today I’m pleased to announce our intent 
to establish Radio Democracy for Africa, a 
Voice of America service aimed directly at 
encouraging progress toward freedom and 
democracy, respect for human rights, and an 
independent and objective media. I thank 
Congressman Royce in particular for his 
leadership in promoting this program, as well 
as the other Members of our congressional 
delegation. 

Botswana’s success was built by its people 
and by the dedicated leaders they chose. 
President Masire, I am deeply honored to 
be among those here as you leave your distin- 
guished tenure. As Vice President and Fi- 
nance Minister, you sparked the engine of 
an economic miracle by establishing the first 
joint ventures for mining diamonds. You cre- 
ated Botswana’s sound fiscal and monetary 
regimes. You negotiated Botswana's access to 
European markets. You earned the trust of 
your fellow citizens. President, you've en- 
sured that human rights and the rule of law 
could make their home in Botswana. Your 
stand against apartheid and your support of 
the ANC gave hope to all who yearned for 
dignity and equality in South Africa. You 
have been a leader in conserving wildlife. 
You've sent your troops on missions of peace 
in Somalia, Rwanda, and Mozambique. And 
as a founding member and host to the SADC 
Secretariat, you have helped bring countries 
in this region closer together and create new 
opportunities for your people. Now, as you 
step down from public office after 18 years 
of leadership, you’re ensuring the peaceful 
transfer of power that has come to character- 
ize this land. 

Mr. President, on behalf of all Americans, 
I salute you and your achievements. I would 
say you have earned the right to go back to 
your cattle ranch. [Laughter] 

The United States has been very proud to 
support Botswana's progress. Botswana's suc- 
cess led to the bittersweet closing of our AID 
and Peace Corps programs. But though these 
development programs have finished, their 
legacy endures. Lady Obebile, I know you 
taught many Peace Corps volunteers their 


first words in Setswana. You helped to ensure 
that countless young Americans came home 
with a lifelong love for your country and this 
continent. 

Now we're building in that spirit of co- 
operation to renew our partnership for the 
future, based on common values, common 
vision, and mutual respect. Together we can 
help all men and women in Africa secure the 
freedom that is their birthright. We can 
deepen our investment in trade and bring 
the prosperity to all citizens. We can work 
together to deter conflicts before they ex- 
plode into crises. And together, we can pro- 
tect this fragile Earth for future generations. 

Visitors to Botswana will never forget the 
beauty of your environment. Tomorrow Hil- 
lary and I will have the great pleasure of visit- 
ing Chobe ourselves. You have been blessed 
with abundant resources, but none of those 
is more precious than your people. Because 
of them, the future looks bright for Botswana 
and for the region as well. 

So, Mr. President, on behalf of all Ameri- 
cans, thank you again for the extraordinary 
example you and the people of Botswana 
have set. I wish you all the best. America 
is proud to be Botswana’s partner and friend. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. on the 
State House Lawn. In his remarks, he referred 
to President Ketumile Masire and his wife, Lady 
Obebile, Vice President Festus Mogae and his 
wife, Barbara, and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Mompati Merahfe of Botswana. The President 
also referred to the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the South African Development Com- 
munity (SADC). 


Exchange With Reporters in Kasane, 
Botswana 


March 30, 1998 


Botswana National Parks 


The President. I learned today that 17 
percent of this country is in national parks 
and national preserves. They've done a great 
job of protecting their wildlife. 
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Russian Elections 


Q. TASS is quoting Yeltsin as saying he’s 
not going to be part of the 2000 campaign, 
and he’s going to support Chernomyrdin. 

The President. C hernomyrdin? 


Q. Yes. 


The President. That's interesting. 


President’s Safari 

Q. What have you seen today, sir? 

The President. Well, we've seen probably 
20 or 30 different kinds of birds—fascinating 
ones—including some eagles I had never 
seen before and some storks I had never seen 
before and obviously the vultures and then 
a lot of the smaller, very beautiful birds, like 
these rollers. There you've got a baboon, 
right there, and is that an impala with it? 
An impala, a baboon, and three elephants 
right here where we’re standing. 

We saw a water buffalo—I think you saw 
it also—that had been wounded, apparently, 
by a lion. We saw the horns of a kudu and 
the skull, all that remained of what appar- 
ently was a lion kill up the road here, and 
the vultures were still kind of hanging around 
it. 

It’s amazing. It’s been an amazing day. 

Q. Any warthogs? We saw some. 

The President. No. 

Hillary Clinton. We saw hippos. 

The President. We saw a lot of hippos. 

Mrs. Clinton. Crocodiles. 

Q. Did you check out the stars last night? 

The President. It was amazing, wasn’t it? 
The stars were amazing. 

Mrs. Clinton. We saw the lions, too. 

Q. Oh, you didn’t see the lions. 

Mrs. 4 0 We did, Sam [Sam Donald- 
son, ABC News]. We did. 

Q. You saw a lion? 

Mrs. Clinton. Yes, we 
and four cubs. 

The President. Oh, yes. They were up un- 
derneath a tree. 

Mrs. Clinton. One of the lions was in the 
tree. 

The President. You could barely see 
them, and the mother lion was on her back, 
playing with the kids. 

Q. I would have killed for that. [Laughter] 

The President. It was great. At one point, 
she even had one of her—one of the cubs’ 


saw a mother lion 
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tail in her mouth. They were playing with 
it back and forth. 

Q. Can a Democratic President admire an 
elephant? 

The President. Yes, and | like to see them 
concentrated here. [Laughter] 

Q. I set you up there. 

The President. Actually, I was kind of 
jealous that the Republicans had appro- 
priated och a nice animal as their symbol. 
|Laughter} 1 think they’re fascinating, these 
elephants are. 

Q. At the restaurant last night, did you 
check out any of the zebra or crocodile? 

The President. | tried it all. 

Q. Those elephants produce more dung 
than any other animals. [Laughter] 

The President. If you write that, 
sure you say he did it, not me. 

Q. But make sure you say the President 
was smiling. 

Q. Mrs. Clinton, have you enjoyed it? 

Mrs. Clinton. Oh, very much. 


make 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:55 a.m. at Chobe 
National Game Park. In his remarks, he referred 
to former Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin 
of Russia. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of this exchange 


Statement on Legislation Proposing 
a Uniform Standard Blood-Alcohol 
Level 

March 30, 1998 


Although my trip to Africa precludes me 
from joining Congresswoman Nita Lowey, 
Congressman Charles Canady, and others 
gathered in the Roosevelt Room, I want to 
state once more my strong support for legis- 
lation to put the brakes on drunk driving. 

Setting a uniform limit for impaired driv- 
ing at .08 blood alcohol content (BAC) will 
help us crack down on drunk driving nation- 
wide. At a time when crime all across Amer- 
ica is going down, we still lose an American 
to drank driving every 30 ry 
half hour a family is shattered, a child, a par- 
ent, a neighbor is lost forever. 

By establishing a strong but sensible limit 
on blood alcohol content, we could save as 
many as 600 lives a year. And a uniform 
drunk driving standard would still allow 
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adults to drink responsibly and moderately— 
since the .08 BAC standard is not reached 
until a 170-pound man has had more than 
four drinks in an hour, and three for a typical 
woman. 

This should not be a partisan issue. In- 
deed, the bipartisan work of Congresswoman 
Lowey and Congressman Canady and Sen- 
ators Lautenberg and DeWine, proves that 
when leaders from both parties come to- 
gether, we can set aside political differences 
to save lives and serve America. It is my fer- 
vent hope that the majority of the House will 
join the large bipartisan majority in the Sen- 
ate and send me legislation that will make 
our streets safe, our drivers sober, and our 
laws more sensible. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives on Campaign 
Finance Reform Legislation 


March 30, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 

The Congress has an obligation and an op- 
portunity to strengthen our democracy by 
passing comprehensive campaign finance re- 
form. Instead, the Congressional leadership 
is attempting to derail serious, bipartisan 
campaign finance reform through procedural 
means. 

The bipartisan pian proposed by Rep- 
resentatives Christopher Shays and Martin 
Meehan is genuine, tough reform, supported 
by a large number of lawmakers of both par- 
ties. It would address serious flaws in the 
campaign finance system, by banning un- 
regulated “soft money” raised by both par- 
ties, addressing backdoor campaign spending 
by outside organizations, and strengthening 
disclosure. This bipartisan measure is the 
best chance in years to reduce the role of 
special interests, give voters a louder voice, 
and treat fairly incumbents and challengers 
of both parties. This measure has the support 
of a majority of the Senate, and I believe 
that if it were allowed to come for a vote, 
it would have the support of a majority of 
the House as well. 

Instead, the House leadership has deter- 
mined to thwart serious reform. It has re- 
fused to allow the Shays-Meehan bill even 
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to come up for a vote. Instead, it has offered 
a plan stocked with proposals—including the 
so-called “Paycheck Protection” and “Elec- 
tion Integrity” provisions—that are harshly 
partisan and plainly unacceptable. 

Behind the blizzard of proposals and pro- 
cedural complications, one thing is clear: this 
is a transparent effort to block reform. I call 
on the House of Representatives to rise to 
its responsibility, bring the Shays-Meehan 
bill to an up-or-down vote, and give the 
American people the reform they deserve. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this letter. 


Interview With Ebony, Jet, and the 
American Urban Radio Network in 
Cape Town 


March 27, 1998 


Slavery 

Q. Mr. President, you've made it emphati- 
cally clear that you will not apologize for slav- 
ery. Do you understand why there’s such 
controversy around the issue, and are you 
prepared for Goree Island? 

The President. Oh, yes. I think—it was 
interesting, because after I spoke in Ghana 
and then in Uganda, and when I spoke in 
Uganda about how wrong we were to be in- 
volved in the slave trade, some people in 
America said, “Well, why did you do this in 
Africa,” and “Why haven't you done the same 
thing in America?” But most of my African- 
American friends and advisers don’t believe 
that we should get into what was essentially 
a press story about whether there should be 
an apology for slavery in America. They think 
that that’s what the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendment was; they think that’s what the 
civil rights legislation was; and they think we 
need to be looking toward the future. 

But when an American President comes 
to Africa for the first time and makes a seri- 
ous trip and a serious commitment to the 
future, I think recognizing the fact that we 
did a bad thing in being part of the slave 
trade, I think, is important here. So I think 
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we've drawn the right balance, and I feel 


good about it. 


Africa-U.S. Trade 

Q. Mr. President, does the United States 
see African-American businesses as a part of 
the national strategy for participation and 
partnering with South Africa? 

The President. Absolutely. Because, in 
part, I think African-American businesses are 
more likely to see the opportunities. There 
are going to be a lot more 
ee all kinds of American businesses 
here, I pre ‘dict to you, in the next few years, 
both selling here, buying from here to sell 
American market, and investing here. 

But this is really an incredible opportunity 
for the African-American business commu- 
nity to get on the ground floor of what I be- 
lieve will be an explosion of economic activity 
in the years ahead. 


in the 


One of the things we’re doing here is dedi- 
cating the Ron Brown Commercial Center 
in Johannesburg, and Ron told me years ago, 
shortly after he became Sec- 
y, that there was a new Africa emerging 
and that we needed to be a part of it; we 
needed to be in on the ground floor. So that’s 
what we’re trying to do. 


Commerce 
retary, 


Ron Brown 


Q. Do you miss him especially now? 

The President. Especially now. I just— 
I'd give anything if he could have made this 
trip. 


Africa-U.S. Trade 
Q. Well, Mr. 


Africa package, 


President, speaking of the 


a different version of that, 


fast track—are you planning on reproposing 
it again or introducing that before Chile? 
The President. Well, I don’t think we can 


pass it before Chile, so it’s not important. 
We know we have the votes to pass it in the 
Senate, and we know we don’t yet have the 
votes to pass it in the House. So I’m just 
going to keep working on it until I think 
we've got the votes to pass it in the House. 
It should pass. 

But I don’t think that that should deter 
us from passing the Africa trade and invest- 
ment bill. It’s passed in the House now. We 
certainly have the votes in the Senate to pass 
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it, so it’s really a question of getting it up 
on the Senate calendar. They’re not meeting 
many days — year, and they seem to be, 
for reasons I don’t quite understand, bringing 
up a lot of issues that are highly contentious 
and don’t have a big impact on the future. 
So I’m hoping I can cut through the Senate 
agenda and get—persuade Senator Lott and 
others to bring it up, because I think the Afri- 
ca trade bill should pass this year, and I think 
it will if we can just bring it up. 

Q. Mr. President, will there be any consid- 
eration by your administration similar to the 
Gray amendment concept, in an effort to mo- 
bilize the entire 
nity? And are there any concrete plans that 
we can begin to talk about? 

The President. Well, we've announced 
here that we would be involved in financing 
support—or supporting, if you will, the fi- 


American business commu- 


nancing of American business deals here in 
Africa through the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. And we've already helped 
to finance the two significant ones here in 
South Africa in transportation tele- 
communications. So we will have y over 
half a billion dollars worth of support for fi- 
nancing new business investment in Africa. 
And I think that will get a lot of people in- 
volved quickly. I hope it will. 


and 
way 


President’s Race Initiative 

Q. Mr. President, there is word that the 
race initiative will end in September, for- 
mally. Now, the conclusion—is that because 
of the fact that the momentum is not there, 
that you thought it could be? And there was 
word from some White House staffers that 
the initiative 
of your term. 

The President. 
cided. I think, 
or fashion the 
of my term, 


could last as long as the end 


don’t think we’ve de- 
for one thing, in some form 
initiative will last until the end 
regardless, because I want to— 
I think we have to continue to work on this 
in a very conscious way, to close the oppor- 
tunity gaps and also to prepare for living in 
an increasingly multiracial society. I mean, 
soon there will be no particular ethnic group 
that has a majority in America. So it will con- 
tinue in one form or fashion, regardless. 
And insofar as how the Advisory Board 
should conclude its activities and when, I 
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haven’t made a final decision on that. So 
there isn’t—you know, my staff may be of 
different views on it, but I haven’t heard from 
any of them, and we haven't made a final 
decision on it. We still have a lot of work 
to do on the agenda that has already been 
laid out just for this board. And we've got 
several things planned. When I get back, 
we're going to do kind of a townhall meeting 
on ESPN, with a lot of athletes, which should 
be very interesting. 

Q. Michael Jordan? 

The President. 1 don’t know if they've 
signed up yet. As bad as he beat me when 
we played golf together, he sort of owes me 
one, so maybe I can get him to do it. 

And we are going to have a serious discus- 
sion on public television, which I think will 
be very, very interesting—the PBS. We’re 


going to get some really bright people in and 
talk about where we're going on that, with 
the race matters. And then we're going to 
have a week in which we attempt to have 
a serious discussion of race on every college 


campus in America. So those are our next 
big things coming up when I get home. 

Q. So April seems to be a real month for 
your race 

The President. April is a big month. April 
will be a big month for it, but we’re still roll- 
ing out policies. We've got some significant 
things that are in budget process which will 
have a huge impact on the opportunity gap 
issues. We've got a provision in our budget 
to more than double the number of em- 
powerment zones. Secretary Cuomo has got 
some very impressive proposals to set up de- 
velopment banks and other things to create 
jobs in inner cities and other isolated areas 
where the unemployment rate is high still. 

So we've got a lot to do this year, and we'll 
see along about September where we are and 
in what form we should proceed. But I 
haven’t made a final decision. 


President’s Visit to Africa 


Q. The minority community seems to be 
really in your favor at all times, and especially 
now. In the African-American community, 
there seems to be the biggest love for Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton ever, especially with this 
Africa trip. What is this Africa trip meant to 
send to the African-American community as 
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well as the Latino community and the Asian 
community? 

The President. Well, I think that the trip 
has special meaning for African-Americans. 
But if I can first say, I think all Americans 
should strongly support this trip. There are 
700 million people living in sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca. Within 25 years, the population will near- 
ly double. This is a huge place. It’s bigger 
than the United States and Canada put to- 
gether—considerably bigger. And the popu- 
lation has been kept down in the past be- 
cause of disease, primarily, and abject pov- 
erty. 

Now, better health care, better invest- 
ment, better education, and better economic 
growth are going to increase the importance 
of Africa to every country and all kinds of 
people. And America’s ties to Africa need to 
be strengthened and deepened. So I hope 
every American supports it. 

But African-Americans in particular 
should take a lot of pride in this. And I found 
it inconceivable when I took office that no 
American President had ever taken a long, 
comprehensive trip to Africa. And when I go 
to Poland, Polish-Americans identify with 
that. When I go to Ireland and there’s over 
100,000 people in the streets in Dublin, the 
Irish-Americans identify with that. And I 
think that it’s high time that African-Ameri- 
cans had this same opportunity that other 
Americans enjoy to know that their ethnic 
heritage has a present meaning and a future 
for the United States and African nations in 
partnership. 

Q. Mr. President, it’s been noted that you 
are very, very tired. Why did you put so much 
on the front end of the trip? I mean, we've 
watched you in some of the shots—I mean, 
you look like you are about ready to just fall 
out. 

The President. Well, I just have so—it’s 
a long way from America, and I have so little 
time, and I just am trying to make the most 
of it. And we’ve had some—the days have 
been very long, and we arranged to travel 
a lot late at night. And I try to sleep when 
I’m on the plane; it’s not always possible. But 
I'm feeling better now; I’m kind of getting 
my sea legs, and I think I’m—I was less 
sleepy today during the middle of the day 
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than I have been on any day so far on the 
trip, so I’m getting adjusted. 

But I find that if you have a very hard- 
driving schedule, then you get tired. But if 
you don’t do very much, then when it’s over, 
then you say, gosh, there’s 15 things I wished 
I'd done I didn’t do. So I think, on balance, 
the American people are better served by 
having me be a little tired the first 2 and 
3 days and keep driving through the schedule 
and getting done as much as possible. 


NoTE: The interview was recorded at 5:34 p.m. 
on March 27 in the Cape Town Hotel, and it was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
March 31. In his remarks, the President referred 
to NBA Chicago Bull Michael Jordan. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
interview 


Remarks to African 
Environmentalists in 
Gaborone, Botswana 
March 31, 1998 


Thank you very much, Minister Kgoroba, 
for your leadership and your kind remarks. 
I certainly hope that our visit here will in- 
crease tourism in Botswana, not so much be- 
cause my wife and I came, but because we 
brought such a vast American delegation and 
a lot of members of our press corps. And 
I think I can speak for them—this may be 
the only subject on which I can speak for 
them, but I think I can speak for them— 
they had a wonderful time, as well, and we’re 
very grateful to you. [Laughter] 

Vice President Mogae, thank you for join- 
ing us, and congratulations about your as- 
sumption of office just in the next few hours. 
Minister Merahfe, Secretary Mpofu, Ambas- 
sador Mogwe, thank you all for making us 
feel welcome. I'd like to say a special thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Kirby and all the people 
associated with the Mokolodi Nature Pre- 
serve for making us feel so welcome here. 
This is a perfect place for our meeting. 

I thank the distinguished delegation from 
the United States Congress and Secretary 
Slater and AID Administrator Atwood; Rev- 
erend Jesse Jackson; my National Security 
Adviser, Sandy Berger, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs Susan Rice, 
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Ambassador and Mrs. Krueger, and our en- 
tire American delegation for being here. 

And I would like to say a special word of 
thanks to the people who work day-in and 
day-out in environmental and preservation 
work who participated in our roundtable. 
And I'd like to introduce them. And I'll do 
my best to pronounce their names properly. 
If I don’t, you'll just have to make allowances 
for me. They did a wonderful job. 

First, the Director of the Botswana De- 
partment of Wildlife and National Parks, 
Sedie Modise; from Cameroon, the Director 
of the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram’s Office to Combat Desertification and 
Drought, Samuel Nyambi; from Ghana, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at the University of Ghana 
and Chair of the Scientific and Technical Re- 
view Panel of the Ramsar Convention on 
Wetlands, Yaa Ntiamoa-Baidu; the Resident 
Representative for Conservation Inter- 
national for Madagascar, formerly Governor 
of the Central Bank of Madagascar, Minister 
of Finance, and when I first met him, the 
Ambassador to Madagascar to the United 
States, Leo Rajaobelina; and the Director of 
the African Conservation Centre of Kenya, 
Dr. Helen Gichohi. 

I think it’s fair to say that none of us who 
visit Botswana will ever forget the beauty of 
the environment. Hillary and I and many of 
our party, as the Minister just said, have been 
reveling in the beauties of Chobe. And we 
do want to come back to the Okavango Delta. 
And we would like to see more of the 
Kalahari and more of the rest of the country. 
I think any human being who spends any ap- 
preciable amount of time in a uniquely pris- 
tine place, full of the wonders of animal and 
plant life, instinctively feel humanity’s sacred 
obligation to preserve our environment. I 
have been deeply encouraged by what I have 
just heard in the meeting with Africa’s— 
some of Africa’s most distinguished and dedi- 
cated environmental experts as we discussed 
the challenges we all face in meeting our ob- 
ligation to preserve the environment. 

There are challenges on every continent. 
Here in Africa, deserts are spreading, forests 
are shrinking, water is increasingly scarce. 
The needs of growing populations often clash 
with those of plants and animals. People’s 
health is more at risk as pollutants poison 
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water and air. And here, as everywhere, glob- 
al warming threatens to aggravate droughts 
and floods and hasten the spread of infec- 
tious disease. 

American children in their imagination 
often travel to Africa. Since I was a boy, we 
have done that. The essence of what attracts 


them and people everywhere is a vision of 


the most magnificent, amazing creatures on 

Earth living in harmony with unspeakably 
beautiful nature—the vision we saw realized 
in Chobe. That vision of, somehow, nature 
in all of its manifestations in balance with 
people living their lives successfully, inspires 
environmental efforts around the world. 

At the Rio Summit in 1992, for the first 
time, nations gathered to proclaim that each 
country’s stewardship of its own environment 
affects the whole planet. Africans and Ameri- 
cans swim and fish in the same Atlantic 
Ocean, breathe the same air, suffer the same 
health risks from toxic chemicals, greenhouse 
gases, destruction of the ozone layer. If ani- 
mal and plant species are lost, we are all di- 
minished, even if they are lost on someone 
else’s continent. 

Since Rio, real progress has been made 
in fulfilling our mutual obligations. Nations 
have banned dumping of radioactive waste. 
Nations are attacking water pollution, work- 
ing to protect ocean life. We have reaffirmed 
the vital need for family planning. We have 
made real progress in reducing the destruc- 
tion of the ozone layer. 

But we must do more. And today, 
briefly, I'd like to focus on three concerns 
we Americans share with Africans: spreading 
deserts, threats to species, and global warm- 
ing. First, with regard to deserts, 27 perce nt 
of the African continent is desert—45 per- 
cent more, dry land, still arable but with lim- 
ited water. The dry regions are rapidly suc- 
cumbing to the desert, becoming wasteland, 
increasing the chances of famine and pov- 
erty. While climate change as a whole plays 
a role, agricultural practices—too much graz- 
ing, poor irrigation practices, too much tree 
clearing, failure to rotate crops—all these 
things play a pivotal role. 

These concerns are familiar to Americans. 
One hundred years ago when our settlers 
moved from east to west in the United States, 
they believed they found a paradise of rich, 


very 
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fertile soil. They planted and plowed the land 
without any thought for the future. Then, in 
1931, the rain stopped. Fields dried up. Our 
skies turned black. Dust filled people’s lungs. 
Food was scarce. Thousands upon thousands 
of starving animals descended from the hills 
to compete with people for scrap. In April 
of 1935 blinding dirt blew 24 hours a day 
for 3 weeks. After all these years, that is still 
known to all Americans as our Dust Bowl. 
It was called America’s Sahara. 

We couldn’t make the rains return; that 
was nature’s province. But we could and did, 
as a nation, institute strong soil conservation 
measures that have helped to protect us 
since. And we had an agricultural extension 
service of respected experts from each local 
community working with farmers to help 
them see that it was in their personal interest 
to preserve our common environment. 

A half century later, at the Rio Summit, 
with more and more arable land on the Afri- 
can continent turning to dust, African leaders 
pressed the rest of the world for action. The 
world listened and crafted a treaty, the 
Desertification Convention, to help stop the 
spread of desert and the degrading of dry 
land. The treaty seeks to empower local com- 
munities and to channel foreign assistance to 
prevent overgrazing, to grow crops appro- 
priate to the land, to use existing water sup- 
plies more wisely. 

I sent this treaty to our Senate for its ap- 
proval in the summer of 1996. No action has 
been taken since, but today I am pleased to 
announce that two distinguished Senators, 
one from each of our parties—Senator Jim 
Jeffords of Vermont and Senator Russ Fein- 
gold of Wisconsin—have agreed to lead a bi- 
partisan effort for Senate approval. And I will 
do my best to get it approved as quickly as 
possible. 

In addition to protecting our land, we must 
preserve the plants and animals for their 
beauty and their benefit. As our participant 
from Madagascar reminded me today, the 
rosy periwinkle, found only on Madagascar, 
is a plant you likely would walk by without 
a second look. But extracts from this plant 
have proved critical to attacking Hodgkin’s 
disease and childhood leukemia. It could 
have been lost entirely with no concern for 
biodiversity. A snake root plant found 
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India gives a drug that saves lives by lowering 
blood pressure. It can be lost entirely by ig- 
noring the needs of biodiversity. Beyond 
such medical breakthroughs, there is majesty 
in God’s creation and the balance of life bio- 
diversity guarantees. 

Ye sterday at Chobe, we saw some of Afri- 
ca’s most beautiful wild animals. I saw all the 
things that I dreamed of seeing, from ele- 
phants and hippos to giraffes and lions. But 
I also saw some animals I never knew existed 
before—the lincwe, the sable antelope, the 
kudu. I saw a monitor lizard. [Laughter] And 
I thought of all the people I would like that 
lizard to monitor. [Laughter] But, unfortu- 
nately, I could not catch it and take it home. 

I saw the magnificent secretary bird, a bird 
I had never seen before, and watched it in 
wonder. I saw the lilac-breasted roller fly and 
roll for us, and I wished everyone in the 
world—every child in the world and every 
child in Africa, especially—could have a 
chance to see these things free from the want 
of poverty, free from any necessity of their 
parents to think about doing things which 
would undermine the existence of those birds 
and animals for all time. 

The rest of the world thanks Botswana for 
its hard work to address these problems. 
Under the guidance of President Masire, 
Minister Kgoroba, Defense Force Com- 
mander Khama, Botswana has set aside large 
portions of its lands and parks, worked to 
stop poachers, promoted sustainable use of 
resources, is working with neighboring na- 
tions to protect rivers, ground water, forests, 
and other resources they share. 

Because such efforts are not easy, they 
must be supported. This year America will 
invest more than $80 million to help African 
nations protect their natural bounty. And we 
all should do more. 

Across the continents, nations are also 
awakening to the connection between con- 
servation and democracy as local commu- 
nities share power with national governments 
in managing wildlife and water, forest and 
farmland. When people have a chance to de- 
cide, more often than not, they actually de- 
cide to protect what is precious to their way 
of life. 

The United States has helped to empower 
African communities on environmental mat- 
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ters and will increase our efforts with a new 
initiative called, Green Communities for Af- 
rica, based on a program already working 
back home. The program helps citizens in 
each community consider the environmental 
consequences of all kinds of local decisions, 
from disposing wastes to providing clean 
drinking water. 

Finally, we must act together to address 
the threat of global climate change. The over- 
whelming consensus of the world” s scientific 
community is that greenhouse gases from 
human activity are raising the Earth’s tem- 
perature at a troubling, rapid rate. And un- 
less we change course, seas will rise so high 
they will swallow islands and coastal areas the 
world over, destroying entire communities 
and habitats. Storms and droughts will inten- 
sify. Diseases like malaria, Africa’s terrible 
scourge, already killing almost 3,000 children 
per day, will be borne. by mosquitoes to high- 
er and higher altitudes and will travel across 
more and more national borders, threatening 
more lives on this continent than throughout 
the world. No nation can escape these dan- 
gers, therefore, all must work to prevent 
them. As the large st emitter of greenhouse 
gases, the United States has a special respon- 
sibility to our own people and the rest of the 
world to act. 

We are implementing an aggressive plan 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions with pro- 
grams for energy efficiency and clean tech- 
nology. But it is a global problem that re- 
quires global solutions. We must reduce 
emissions in the developed world and pro- 
mote clean energy development in the devel- 
oping world. 

Under the historic agreement reached last 
December in Kyoto, companies have strong 
incentives to invest in clean energy projects 
not only in the developed countries but in 
developing countries. The United States also 
plans to provide one billion dollars over 5 
years to help developing countries to combat 
global warming. 

Today I’m pleased to announce that 
NASA, cur space agency, together with our 
partners from southern Africa, will conduct 
the first ever environmental review of this 
part of the continent, using satellites in space 
and ground surveillance. The results will pro- 


vide a baseline from which to measure 
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changes in the environment, improve sea- 
sonal drought predictions, and help to assess 
the impact of climate change. We can and 
we must work together to realize the promise 
of Kyoto. 

A generation ago, our leaders began to re- 
alize this would become an issue we would 
all have to face. President Kennedy said, “It 
is our task to hand undiminished to those 
who come after us the natural wealth and 
beauty which is ours.” In other words, the 
natural wealth and beauty which is ours is 
not really ours. It belongs to the people who 
came before us, who live on in our memory, 
and to our children and grandchildren and 
their grandchildren which will come after. 

In the United States, many of our Native 
American population say that they manage 
their own natural resources with seven gen- 
erations in view. They think, in other words, 
about how today’s decisions will affect their 
children seven generations down the line. 
We can at least think of our grandchildren. 
We have a serious responsibility to deal with 
poor people in a respectful way the world 
over because everyone deserves the right to 
try to advance his or her material condition 
so that all of our children can have decent 
lives and get decent education and build a 
decent future. 

But we know from the scientific data avail- 
able to us today that we can grow the econ- 
omy at a rate that sustains both economic 
well-being and our natural resources. In- 
deed, we know that if we maximize the use 
of scientific technology and knowledge, we 
can grow the economy and even improve the 
condition of the natural environment. 

That is our responsibility. It has come to 
our generation to make these decisions now 
so that future generations will enjoy all the 
wonderful technological advances of the 21st 
century. But first, we must act, and we must 
do it together. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m. at the 
Mokolodi Nature Preserve. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to the following Botswana Government of- 
ficials: Minister of Commerce & Industry George 
Kgoroba; Vice President Festus Mogae; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Mompati Merahfe; Permanent 
Secretary at the Department of Foreign Affairs 
Emest Mpofu; Ambassador to the U.S. Archibald 
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Mogwe; President Ketumile Masire; and former 
Defense Force Commander Ian Khama, currently 
Minister for Presidential Affairs and Public Ad- 
ministration. The President also referred to U.S. 
Ambassador Robert Krueger and his wife, Kath- 
leen. A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the Death of Bella 
Abzug 


March 31, 1998 


Hillary and I are deeply saddened to learn 
of the death of former Congresswoman Bella 
Abzug. 

Bella Abzug was a great American and a 
true citizen of the world. Her conscience, in- 
tellect, and political acumen made an im- 
measurable contribution to our public life. 
She raised her passionate and tireless voice 
demanding the best for women, for all Amer- 
icans, and indeed, for people all around the 
world. She will be sorely missed. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with her 
family and friends. 


Proclamation 7075—Cancer Control 
Month, 1998 


March 31, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


While cancer still casts a shadow over the 
lives of millions of Americans and their fami- 
lies, we can rightfully look back over the 
1990s as the decade in which we measurably 
began to turn the tide against this deadly dis- 
ease. From 1990 to 1995, the annual number 
of new cancer cases for every 100,000 Ameri- 
cans dropped slightly but continuously. Per- 
haps more important, the overall cancer 
death rate, which rose through the 1970s and 
1980s, declined between 1991 and 1995, a 
trend that continues today and that we hope 
will be sustained into the next century. 
Thanks to years of dedicated, rigorous sci- 
entific study, people with cancer are now 
leading longer, healthier lives. More than 
eight million Americans living today have had 
cancer at some time, and these survivors are 
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a powerful reminder of the importance of 


maintaining our progress in cancer research, 
prevention, and control. 

My Administration’s new cancer initiative 
proposes an unprecedented $4.7 billion in- 
vestment in cancer research through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health (NIH) over the 
next 5 years. This significant increase in re- 
search funding has great potential to enhance 
early detection and diagnoses of cancer, to 
speed the discovery and development of new 
treatments, and to provide all cancer patients 
and their caregivers with improved access to 
the latest information about their disease. 
Part of these increased funds will go to NIH’s 
Human Genome Project, which is helping to 
advance our knowledge in the promising 
field of cancer genetics. The National Cancer 
Institute’s (NCI) recently unveiled Cancer 
Genome Anatomy Project website is con- 
necting researchers to information on genetic 
factors that determine how a particular can- 
cer behaves—how fast it grows, whether it 
will spread, and whether it will respond to 
treatment—as they work to develop new 
ways to prevent, diagnose, and treat cancer. 

We are also continuing our aggressive can- 
cer prevention efforts. The Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention is entering the 
eighth year of its landmark National Breast 
and Cervical Cancer Early Detection pro- 
gram. This program brings critical breast and 
cervical cancer screening services to pre- 
viously underserved women, including older 
women, uninsured or underinsured women, 
women with low incomes, and women of ra- 
cial and ethnic minority groups. Medicare 
now provides coverage for annual mammog- 
raphy screening and for Pap tests, pelvic 
exams, and colorectal cancer screening. By 
January 2000, Medicare will also cover the 
costs of prostate cancer screening tests. 

We are taking other important steps to- 
ward cancer control as well. The NCI and 
the Food and Drug Administration are work- 
ing in partnership to ensure that potentially 
effective drugs are expedited through the de- 
velopment process so that new anticancer 
therapies can be made available more rapidly 
to the patients who need them. We are also 
proposing, as part of our new cancer initia- 
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tive, that Medicare beneficiaries have the op- 
portunity to participate in certain cancer clin- 
ical trials. This will allow patients to benefit 
from cutting-edge research and provide sci- 
entists with a larger pool of participants in 
their studies, helping to make the results 
more statistically meaningful and scientif- 
ically sound. 

If we follow our present course—investing 
in research, translating research findings into 
medical practice, and increasing access to im- 
proved diagnostic and treatment programs— 
we can continue to make significant progress 
in our crusade against cancer. We must not 
slacken our efforts until we can fully control 
this devastating disease and ultimately eradi- 
cate it. 

In 1938, the Congress of the United States 
passed a joint resolution requesting the 
President to issue an annual proclamation 
declaring April as “Cancer Control Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim April 1998 as Cancer 
Control Month. I invite the Governors of the 
50 States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Mayor of the District of Columbia, 
and the appropriate officials of all other areas 
under the American flag to issue similar 
proclamations. I also call upon health care 
professionals, private industry, community 
groups, insurance companies, and all inter- 
ested organizations and individuals to unite 
in reaffirming our Nation’s continuing com- 
mitment to controlling cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:52 a.m., April 1, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 2. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the “Patients’ Bill of Rights Act of 
1998” 


March 31, 1998 


Dear : 

I am writing to commend you on the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights Act of 1998 that you 
are introducing today on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Caucuses of both Houses of Congress. 
This bill represents a critically important step 
towards enacting a long overdue “Patients’ 
Bill of Rights” that Americans need to renew 
their confidence in the nation’s rapidly 
changing health care system. 

States across the nation have already 
begun to enact reasonable patient protec- 
tions. In fact, 44 states, including 28 of the 
32 states with Republican Governors, have 
passed at least one of the protections that 
my Advisory Commission on Consumer Pro- 
tection and Quality recommended, and that 
I endorsed last year. However, a patchwork 
of non-comprehensive state laws cannot pro- 
vide Americans with adequate patient pro- 
tections, particularly because state health 
care laws do not have jurisdiction over more 
than 100 million Americans. Federal stand- 
ards are essential to assure that all patients 
get the protections they need. 

You have done a remarkable job bringing 
a broad-based coalition of Democrats to- 
gether to move this important issue forward. 
I would particularly like to commend Senator 
Kennedy and Representative Dingell for 
their leadership in developing this legislation. 

The Patients’ Bill of Rights Act of 1998 
includes important patient protections, such 
as the right to emergency care wherever and 
whenever a medical emergency arises; the 
right to talk freely with doctors and nurses 
about all the medical options available, not 
only the cheapest; and the right to an internal 
and external appeals process that allows pa- 
tients to address their concerns and griev- 
ances. I am particularly pleased that it in- 
cludes every protection recommended by the 
Advisory Commission. This bill also improves 
on other patients’ rights legislation before the 
Congress because it does not include expen- 
sive protections for health care providers that 
have the potential to increase premiums ex- 
cessively. 
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The bill you are introducing today provides 
a critical step towards developing bipartisan 
legislation that will pass the Congress. I look 
forward to working with the Congress to 
enact a “Patients’ Bill of Rights” Act that I 
can sign into law this year. 

I am confident that, working in a bipartisan 
fashion, the Congress will produce a bill that 
achieves the important balance of providing 
patients the protections they need without 
undermining health care affordability. We 
must ensure that whether they have tradi- 
tional care or managed care, Americans have 
access to quality care. Thank you again for 
your strong leadership and commitment to 
this end. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Thomas A. Daschle and House Mi- 
nority Leader Richard A. Gephardt. An original 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this letter. 


Letter to Chairman Bud Shuster of 
the House Committee on 
Transportation and Infrastructure 
on Legislation Proposing a Uniform 
Standard Blood-Alcohol Level 
March 31, 1998 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

On March 28, 1998, I sent a letter to the 
Leadership addressing my concerns regard- 
ing H.R. 2400, the Building Efficient Surface 
Transportation and Equity Act of 1998. As 
the House prepares to consider this bill, it 
is my hope that the Lowey-Canady .08 provi- 
sion be adopted. 

As the crime rate continues to drop nation- 
wide, we still lose an American to drunk driv- 
ing every thirty minutes—every half hour a 
family is shattered and a child, parent or 
neighbor is lost forever. Setting a uniform 
limit for impaired driving at .08 blood alcohol 
content will help us crack down on the drunk 
driving epidemic and put a stop to these 
needless deaths. In addition, a uniform 
standard will still allow adults to drink re- 
sponsibly. 

This should not be a partisan issue, but 
rather an opportunity for the House to act 
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in a bipartisan fashion to save lives and serve 
America. I look forward to continuing to 
work together to make the .08 standard a re- 
ality. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this letter. 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
on Appropriations for B—2 Bombers 


March 31, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1998, Public Law 
105-56 (1997), and section 131 of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1998, Public Law 105-85 (1997), I cer- 
tify to the Congress that no additional B- 
2 bombers should be procured during this 
fiscal year. 

After considering the recommendations of 
the Panel to Review Long-Range Air Power 
and the advice of the Secretary of Defense, 
I have decided that the $331 million author- 
ized and appropriated for B-2 bombers in 
Fiscal Year 1998 will be applied as follows: 
$174 million will be applied toward complet- 
ing the planned Fiscal Year 1998 baseline 
modification and repair program and $157 
million will be applied toward further up- 
grades to improve the deployability, surviv- 
ability, and maintainability of the current B- 
2 fleet. Using the funds in this manner will 
ensure successful completion of the baseline 
modification and repair program and further 
enhance the operational combat readiness of 
the B-2 fleet. 

The Panel to Review Long-Range Air 
Power also provided several far-reaching rec- 
ommendations for fully exploiting the poten- 
tial of the current B—1, B-2, and B—52 bomb- 
er force, and for upgrading and sustaining 
the bomber force for the longer term. These 
longer term recommendations warrant care- 
ful review as the Department of Defense 
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prepares its Fiscal Year 2000-2006 Future 
Years Defense Program. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 31, 1998. 


Videotaped Remarks for the 
Memorial Service in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas 


March 29, 1998 


Hillary and I wish we could be with you 
all as you remember and give thanks for the 
lives of Natalie Brooks, Paige Ann Herring, 
Stephanie Johnson, Brittany Varner, and 
Shannon Wright. 

Our prayers have been with their families 
and with all of you over these last few days. 
Every one of them made Jonesboro a better 
place. Every one of them had much to live 
for and much still to give. For now, you must 
all be thankful for the cherished memories 
you have. 

Like all of you, I do not understand what 
dark force could have driven young people 
to do this terrible thing. As President, I have 
seen many children killed by political fanat- 
ics, but in some ways, this is even harder 
to grasp. For now, all we can do is to pray 
for peace and healing for their families and 
for Jonesboro. And, indeed, we should pray 
for the families of the two young suspects, 
for their suffering, too, must be grievous. 

Saint Paul reminds us that we all see things 
in this life through a dark glass, that we only 
partly understand what is happening to us. 
But one day, face to face with God, we will 
see all things, even as He sees us. 

For four fine young girls and an outstand- 
ing teacher, that day has come. May God 
bless them, their families, and all of you. 


NOTE: These remarks were videotaped in the 
afternoon on March 28 in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. They were released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on March 31 for the memorial 
service that evening. 
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Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Abdou 
Diouf of Senegal in Dakar 


April 1, 1998 


African Crisis Response Force 


Q. Mr. President, are you—how important 
do you feel an African force is—[inaudible|? 

The President. Well, | think it’s poten- 
tially very important because an African Cri- 
sis Re sponse Force can enable the Africans 
to stop problems before they get out of hand. 
And of course, the President and I are going 
to review one of the training exercises here 
in Senegal. We've had one in Uganda. We 
will have one in Ghana. President Mandela 
said that he would be interested in participat- 
ing, so I’m encouraged by that. I think there’s 
an enormous sense among African leaders 
that if they have infrastructure and the train- 
ing to do it, they could solve a lot of their 
own problems. I’m very excited about it. 

Q. Will you be talking to—[{inaudible|— 
about reports of—|[inaudible|—party politics 
here? There is criticism that perhaps the rul- 
ing party has too much power and is too con- 
trolling. 

The President. Well, we'll discuss the 
whole range of things. But the main thing 
I want to do today is to thank the President 
for the support that he’s given to peacekeep- 
ing around the world and to—[inaudible|— 
Senegal’s long experience with elected Presi- 
dencies and to work on this African Crisis 
Response Initiative. 


NoTE: The exchange began at approximately 11 
a.m. at the Presidential Palace. In his remarks 
the President referred to President Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this exchange 


Remarks to Senegalese Troops 
Trained for the African Crisis 
Response Initiative in Thies, Senegal 
April 1, 1998 


President Diouf, 


the Senegalese and American Armed Forces, 
ladies and gentlemen. We have just seen a 
training exercise involving dedicated soldiers 


distinguished leaders of 
Senegal and the United States, members of 
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from our two nations, part of the African Cri- 
sis Response Initiative. 

I'd like to thank the Senegalese soldiers 
and the United States Armed Forces. I'd like 
to especially thank the distinguished officers 
who briefed us—Lieutenant Colonel Diallo 
and Major Erckenbrack. And I'd also like to 
express my appreciation to the other Sen- 
egalese soldiers and gendarmes who were 
standing there who have served with multi- 
national peacekeeping forces in Haiti and 
Bosnia, Africa and the Middle East. 

Senegal is respected around the world for 
its tradition of peacekeeping and humani- 
tarian efforts. You are a leader among the 
more than 15 African countries that regularly 
contribute troops to United Nations peace- 
keeping missions. I thank Senegalese troops 
for their commitment to peace, and I thank 
our American troops for your work here. 

Africa and America have a great stake in 
the success of the soldiers like those Presi- 
dent Diouf and I have seen here today. 
Where bullets and bombs prevent children 
from going to school and parents from going 
to work, amid chaos and ruin, these soldiers 
and other like them can bring security, hope, 
and a future. 

Terrible violence continues to plague our 
world, and Africa has seen some of the worst. 
In some cases, children, often against their 
will, have stood on the frontlines of armies 
as cannon fodder for the ambitions of others. 
A few days ago, I met in Rwanda with some 
of the survivors of the 1994 genocide there. 
As I said to them, let me say again, we must 
find better ways to prevent such horrors from 
occurring. 

While peace has started to take hold in 
many nations that once knew only violence, 
Ethiopia, Mozambique, Angola, Liberia, and 
elsewhere, tensions linger in some of these 
nations, and violence continues in others, like 
Burundi, Somalia, and Sudan. Buried land- 
mines prevent children from walking in safe- 
ty in too many African countries. Millions of 
refugees still remain driven from their 
homes. In the debris of war, poverty and dis- 
ease thrive. 

The international community needs new 
tools to keep the peace in volatile areas and 
cope with humanitarian crises. The African 
Crisis Response Initiative program, which 
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President Diouf and I have seen in action 
here today, provides peacekeeping training 
and nonlethal equipment to African soldiers, 
with the goal of helping African nations to 
prepare their military units, led by African 
commanders, to respond quickly and effec- 
tively to humanitarian and peacekeeping 
challenges in Africa and around the world. 

Senegal was one of the first nations to sup- 
port the African Crisis Response Initiative, 
and along with Uganda, the first to partici- 
pate in its training exercises. Mali and Malawi 
participated soon after. We are about to 
begin an exercise with Ghanaian troops, 
along with Belgian soldiers. Later this year, 
we will conduct exercises with Ethiopia, and 
we look forward to other countries participat- 
ing soon. 

Our purpose is not to dominate security 
matters in Africa or to abandon America’s 
role in Africa’s security but, instead, to build 
on existing efforts, including those of African 
nations, the Organization for African Unity, 
the United Nations, France, Britain, and oth- 
ers, to strengthen the capacity for preserving 
peace here. With our African partners we will 
also establish a center for security studies in 
Africa, modeled on the Marshall Center in 
Germany, to provide programs for civilian 
and military leaders on defense policy plan- 
ning and the role of militaries in democratic 
societies. 

America will continue to be involved on 
this continent as long as African nations de- 
sire our assistance and our partnership in 
building a safer future. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you and 
your military leaders for being such partners. 
And I would like to thank the members of 
the American military, and one in particu- 
lar—General Jamerson—for his efforts, re- 
lentless over the past couple of years to build 
closer ties between African militaries and our 
own. 

To meet the threats to peace and freedom 
we will face in the 21st century, we must 
strengthen our resolve in the face of hatred 
and violence. We must tell the aggressors and 
those who tear societies apart, “You will not 
prevail.” We must prove that the peace- 
makers are getting stronger. And above all, 
we must demonstrate that the peacemakers 
are working together. 
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Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:45 p.m. at Thies 
Military Base. In his remarks, he referred to Lt. 
Col. Abdoulaye Diallo, Senegalese Commander, 
African Crisis Response Initiative (ACRI); Maj. 
Adrian E. Erckenbrack, USA, Commander, Oper- 
ational Detachment Bravo; and Gen. James L. 
Jamerson, USAF, Deputy Commander in Chief, 
European Command. 


Statement on House Action Against 
Legislation Proposing a Uniform 
Standard Blood-Alcohol Level 
April 1, 1998 


It is imperative that we set a uniform 
standard of .08 blood-alcohol content to pro- 
tect our young people from harm, make our 
streets safer, and help us crack down on 
drunk driving nationwide. Our country will 
not tolerate irresponsible acts that endanger 
our children and our Nation. 

I am disappointed that the House Rules 
Committee has decided to keep the critical 
.08 legislation from coming to the floor under 
the BESTEA transportation bill. By estab- 
lishing a strong but sensible limit on blood- 
alcohol content, we could save as many as 
600 lives a year. Saving lives and promoting 
responsibility should not be partisan issues. 

Last month, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Lautenberg and Senator DeWine, the 
Senate overwhelmingly supported the .08 
standard for drinking and driving. The House 
leadership, however, once again is hiding be- 
hind procedural maneuvers by blocking this 
effort to protect children and help put an 
end to drunk driving. The American people 
deserve better than this. 

Last night’s setback was by no means final. 
Building on our victory in the Senate we will 
work to overcome this roadblock by the 
House leadership. We will continue the fight 
against drunk driving on every front. Today, 
as part of our comprehensive effort, we are 
announcing grants made possible by the lead- 
ership of Senator Byrd that will help combat 
underage drinking. I stand ready to aid Rep- 
resentative Lowey and Representative Can- 
ady as they continue their efforts to pass a 
sensible, uniform DUI standard. We will 
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keep fighting to put the brakes on drunk driv- 
ing. 


Proclamation 7076—National Child 
Abuse Prevention Month, 1998 
April 1, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


All of us at one time or another have been 
shocked by news reports about a child who 
has been abused, neglected, or abandoned. 
Unable to comprehend such a betrayal 
trust, we find ourselves hoping that these in- 
cidents are isolated and rare. The most re- 
cent reports from State child welfare agen- 
cies, however, confirm that one million cases 
of substantiated child abuse or neglect occur 
in our Nation every year. Of these cases, 
more than a thous: any under 
the age of four—do not survive; and most 


die at the hands of a parent or other family 


member. As a caring society that cherishes 
our children, we must work together to pro- 
tect these little ones who cannot protect 
themselves. 

Two of our greatest resources in the cru- 
sade against child abuse and neglect are 
knowledge and compassion. We must raise 
public awareness that these cases, while often 
hidden, can occur in any family and commu- 
nity in America. As responsible adults, we 
must learn more about the signs of child 
abuse so that we may report suspected inci- 
dents as soon as possible. We must support 
community programs that help to identify 
families at risk and intervene before abuse 
becomes deadly. As individuals and as mem- 
bers of our communities, we need to support 
services, programs, and legislation that will 
help to relieve the stresses on families that 
can sometimes lead to violence. We must 
strengthen the partnerships among schools, 
social service agencies, religious organiza- 
tions, law enforcement, and the business 
community so that child abuse prevention ef- 
forts will be comprehensive, swift, and effec- 
tive. 
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Backing up such efforts at the State and 
local level, my Administration is focusing 
Federal attention and resources on combat- 
ing child abuse and neglect. We are support- 
ing family-based prevention services that 
help at-risk families reduce violence in the 
home. We also are continuing to give the 
States resources to build and maintain strong 
protection systems for children in danger. 
And for those children who cannot remain 
safely at home, we worked with the Congress 
to enact the Adoption and Safe Families Act, 
which makes it easier to place at-risk children 
more quickly into a permanent and secure 
environment. 

This month, as Americans celebrate spring 
and its promise of new life, let us reaffirm 
our commitment to the lives of our Nation’s 
children. I encourage communities across the 
country to join together to raise awareness 
of the tragedy of child abuse, to learn more 
about what we can do to help end such 
abuse, and to strengthen efforts to support 
children and their families before the cycle 
of abuse can begin. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim April 1998 as Na- 
tional Child Abuse Prevention Month. I call 
upon all Americans to observe this month by 
resolving to take every appropriate means to 
protect our children from abuse and neglect, 
to restore their shattered trust, and to help 
them grow into healthy, happy adults. 

In Witness W hereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:40 a.m., April 2, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 3. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Inter-American Convention 
Against Corruption and 
Documentation 

April 1, 1998 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Inter-American Convention 
Against Corruption (“the Convention”), 
adopted and opened for signature at the Spe- 
cialized Conference of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) at Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, on March 29, 1996. The Convention 
was signed by the United States on June 27, 
1996, at the twenty-seventh regular session 
of the OAS General Assembly meeting in 
Panama City, Panama. In addition, for the 
information of the Senate, I transmit the re- 
port of the Department of State with respect 
to the Convention. 

The Convention was the first multilateral 
Convention of its kind in the world to be 
adopted. The provisions of the Convention 
are explained in the accompanying report of 
the Department of State. The report also sets 
forth proposed understandings that would be 
deposited by the United States with its in- 
strument of ratification. The Convention will 
not require implementing legislation for the 
United States. 

The Convention should be an effective 
tool to assist in the hemispheric effort to 
combat corruption, and could also enhance 
the law enforcement efforts of the States Par- 
ties in other areas, given the links that often 
exist between corruption and organized 
criminal activity such as drug trafficking. The 
Convention provides for a broad range of co- 
operation, including extradition, mutual legal 
assistance, and measures regarding property, 
in relation to the acts of corruption described 
in the Convention. 

The Convention also imposes on the States 
Parties an obligation to criminalize acts of 
corruption if they have not already done so. 
Especially noteworthy is the obligation to 
criminalize the bribery of foreign govern- 
ment officials. This provision was included 
in the Convention at the behest of the United 
States negotiating delegation. In recent 
years, the United States Government has 
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sought in a number of multilateral fora to 
persuade other governments to adopt legisla- 
tion akin to the U.S. Foreign Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. This Convention represents a sig- 
nificant breakthrough on that front and 
should lend impetus to similar measures in 
other multilateral groups. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion, and that it give its advice and consent 
to ratification, subject to the understandings 
described in the accompanying report of the 
Department of State. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 1, 1998. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House 
on the Disadvantaged Business 
Enterprise Program 

April 1, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 

On March 28, 1998, I sent a letter to the 
Leadership addressing my concerns regard- 
ing H.R. 2400, the Building Efficient Surface 
Transportation and Equity Act of 1998. As 
the House prepares to consider this bill, | 
want you to know that I am adamantly op- 
posed to any attempts to weaken or repeal 
the Disadvantaged Business Enterprise 
(DBE) program extension contained in this 
legislation. 

We have seen time and again that women 
and minorities are excluded from the con- 
tracting process when a DBE program is not 
in place. The DBE program is not a quota. 
The existing statute explicitly provides that 
the Secretary of Transportation may waive 
the 10 percent goal for any reason and that 
this benchmark is not to be imposed on any 
state or locality. Rather, the DBE program 
encourages participation without imposing 
rigid requirements of any type. 

I ask that you oppose efforts to strike the 
DBE program from the bill. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this letter. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Cyprus 


April 1, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you this report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question covering the period 
December 1, 1997, to January 31, 1998. The 
previous submission covered events during 
October to November 1997. 

International efforts on the Cyprus issue 


slowed during this period in anticipation of 


the February 1998 Cypriot Presidential elec- 
tion, which President Clerides won. It was, 
however, an active period for developments 
that affect Cyprus, including those in the area 
of EU-Turkish relations. Turkey perceived 
the Luxembourg EU Summit as a setback 
to its goal of closer integration with Europe. 
When I met Prime Minister Yilmaz here in 
December, I urged him to remain focused 
on Turkey’s long-term interest in Europe. 

There were negative developments on the 
island during this period. On December 27, 
the Turkish Cypriots indefinitely suspended 
bicommunal contacts between Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. In January, the Greek Cyp- 
riot National Guard assumed control of the 
Paphos airbase, which was upgraded to serve 
as a base for fighter aircraft. We reiterated 
to the Greek Cypriots our concerns about 
proceeding with the purchase of the S—300 
antiaircraft missiles, which present a serious 
obstacle to achieving a settlement based on 
a bizonal, bicommunal federation. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


Interview With Sam Donaldson of 
ABC News for “Prime Time Live” in 
Dakar 


April 1, 1998 


Jonesboro Incident 


Mr. Donaldson. Mr. President, thanks 
very much for coming. Why do you think it 
happened the other day in Jonesboro? I 
mean, the police have taken into custody two 
young boys, 13 and 11, and that’s just stun- 
ning. 

The President. | don’t know why it hap- 
pened. And I think we're going to have to 
wait until we hear something from those 
young men or their spokespeople, their law- 
yers or their parents or somebody, to know 
more than we now know. 

But it is troubling that this has happened, 
this school-related violence now, 3 times in 
three States, resulting in the deaths of chil- 
dren in the last few months. For me, this 
was especially hard because I spent a lot of 
time in my life in Jonesboro, Arkansas, and 
the people there have been very good to me, 
and we've done a lot of things together. 

I could barely look at that service in the 
convocation center, because that convocation 
center was built as a place of joy and celebra- 
tion. When I was Governor, it was one of 
the biggest issues in my campaign in 1982 
that I would build that convocation center. 
And to see it housing all those people in all 
their grief, it was very sad. 

But I think we have to work on two things. 
I think we have to first of all support the 
people there, moving from their heartbreak 
to healing and to getting their hope back. 
And then I think the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of Education have got to get 
all the available information on these three 
incidents and any others like it, and then see 
if there is a pattern and whether, from that 
pattern, we can draw some conclusions about 
what we should do. 

Mr. Donaldson. When I was a little kid 
I can remember I'd get angry, and maybe 
you did too, in the schoolyard or something, 
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but it never occurred to me to plan some- 
thing like that. 

The President. No. That’s why I think we 
can’t know. I mean, there is all kinds of spec- 
ulation. I think it’s just too early to assign 
blame, but I think everyone should examine 
the issues. I think every parent should redou- 
ble his or her efforts to teach their children 
right from wrong and to warn them about 
the dangers of guns, I think not only in the 
South but throughout the country where 
there are a lot of guns because people like 
to hunt and enjoy it and regularly teach their 
children at a fairly ony age. I think I was 
12 the first time I fired a .22. 

Mr. Donaldson. And you're a hunter? 

The President. Yes. I don’t do it much 
but I think I was about 12 years 
old. But you know, there has to be some extra 

care taken, where children are hunting, to 
make sure they understand gun safety and 
also the profound dangers of it. 

And finally I think all this effort that’s been 
made in the last few years to get the tele- 
vision ratings on violence and have movies 
evaluated for violence, I think we maybe 
even need to go underneath that and exam- 
ine whether, in scenes of violence in movies 
and television, we have to be very careful 
not to either glorify it or minimize it, make 
it look almost cartoon-like. 

I'll never forget what the principal at 
Jonesboro told me when we talked after 
called her. She said, “You know, when I went 
out there and I saw those children lying on 
the ground and I saw one of them horribly 
disfigured and all those people gushing 
blood, it was very different from what I see 
in the movies,” she said. 

Mr. Donaldson. Well, we have movies 
that are violent and—“L.A. Confidential” has 
won a lot of awards; remember a few years 
ago, 


anymore, 


“Fargo”—and television programs on 
the networks are violent. Do you think there 
would be something to just saying to Holly- 
wood and to everybody involved, “C 
it out, or at least cut it down?” 

The President. Well, what I think about 
the violence is—and again, I’m not an expert, 
which is one reason I'd like to see them re- 
view all the literature—I think the sheer vol- 
ume of things to which children at an early 
age are exposed tends to numb their feelings 


suys, cut 
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about it. We do have studies on that. So 
maybe cutting it down is one good thing. 

The other thing, I think, is if—a lot of 
these stories re quire the presentation of 
some violence, and it is a part of life. It’s 
a part of a lot of the stories. If a story line 
requires the presentation of violence, then 
I think it ought not to either be glorified or 
cartoonized if you will. People need to un- 
derstand it’s a serious thing with horrible 
consequences, because one of the problems 
with children, of course, and one of the rea- 
sons we assign different levels of responsibil- 
ity to people as they get older, for their ac- 
tions, is they can’t often fully understand the 
consequences of their actions. 

So you have to bend over backwards to 
make sure—we adults do—that we’ve done 
everything we can to make sure they do un- 
derstand the consequences of certain actions 
as we present those consequences to them. 

Mr. Donaldson. On that point, it’s said 
that one of these little boys is just now dev- 
astated, frightened, said to be frightened, 
calling for his mother. It’s as if suddenly his 
eyes came open, and he was horrified with 
what he saw. 

The President. Well, as I said, we don’t 
know enough about that. That may well be 
true. But these children that have been ar- 
rested, there will have to be psychological 
profiles done on them. We'll have to have 


a lot more facts before we can draw any con- 


clusions. I’ve tried to be real careful about 
that. I think all Americans should. 

But we know generally we need to make 
sure there are no guns in schools. We need 
to enforce the Youth Handgun Act we passed 

1994. And we need to do everything we 
can to teach the kids right from wrong. And 
in the places where hunting is a part of the 
culture and where there are guns around the 
house, those of us who have been a part of 
that culture, and those who are, have a spe- 
cial responsibility to make sure that the guns 
are kept out of reach of people who shouldn’t 
have them. And we need to get these child 
safety locks on all these handguns and other 
guns that we can. And we need to support 
constant drilling about safe use and what the 
consequences are, because this is a tragedy 
that will take a long time to get over. 
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Mr. Donaldson. You know, in Arkansas 
as well as several other States, these two 
young boys, if in fact they happened to have 
been, as the police believe, involved in this 
and are charged, cannot be tried as adults, 


which would mean that they will get out, if 


they're incarcerated, at age 18 or 21 at the 
latest. And already some of the relatives are 
saying that wouldn't be justice. What do you 
say? 


The President. Well, that’s something of 


course we'll have to review. But most States 
have lowered the age at which people at least 

can be tried as adults. In our State, in Arkan- 
sas, the way it works is a determination can 
be made—the prosecutor can ask and then 
a court can decide that a young person under 
the age of 18, but 14 or over, could be tried 
as adults if the circumstances warranted. 

It looks to me like one of the things this 
case will do is probably launch a debate in 
America about whether there should be 
some intermediate step. That is: Okay, 
maybe people below a certain age shouldn’t 
be tried as adults, but should there be some 
means of keeping them incarcerated after 
their 18th or their 20th birthday if the cir- 
cumstances warrant that, either the severity 
of the crime or concern about their mental 
condition and stability, should they be re- 
leased? 

Again, I'll make no judgment on the facts 
of this case, but I think that there will be 
a serious debate about that. 

But the real thing is, I'll say again, is to 
try to prevent things like this from happe ning 
in the first place. You just have to—we have 
to work very, very hard at hammering home 


to our children what the consequences of 


using guns are. We have to keep the guns 
out of the hands of the kids that shouldn’t— 
when they shouldn’t have them. We need to 
make sure that the gun safety practices are 
very strong. They need to be kept out of the 
hands of kids. The child safety locks ought 
to be on them wherever possible. 

And then, again, I’m hopeful that the At- 
torney General and the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, when they get all the facts of the these 
three cases and, as I said, any others, if there 
are others out there, that they will show a 
pattern—practice maybe that will tell us 
something else we can do, if not legislation, 
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then practice, that will reduce the chances 
that this will happen. 

Mr. Donaldson. What is your hunch? Do 
you think we’re in for an epidemic? I mean, 
there are copycat crimes, as you know. Until 
these three incidents that you referred to, 
I don’t recall another one. 

The President. Well, I don’t know. I hope 
they’re—I hope not. I think, actually, that 
the kind of publicity that this incident is get- 
ting, and the fact that it’s now kind of— 
America is now aware that this is the third 
of three such incidents, may break whatever 
spell there might be out there for copycats. 

I know we were concerned several years 
ago, when I was Governor of Arkansas, when 
we had some children commit suicide in a 
small community like Jonesboro, deeply reli- 
gious, hard-working community. And there 
seemed to be a little rash around America 
at the time of children killing themselves. So 
everybody got together and worked on it, 
tried to highlight it. 

I would be surprised if there is a rash of 
this, but I would also be surprised if there 
is not a real effort now on the part of individ- 
uals and communities and schools to take ac- 
tions that will reduce the chance that it will 
happen again. I also think that in the commu- 
nity at large and in our schoolrooms, in our 
churches, in our homes now, everybody is 
going to be a little more sensitive for children 
that seem to be withdrawing, seem to be 
troubled, that seem to be confused. 

Again I say, the only really satisfactory re- 

sponse to all this is to try to do those things 

which will prevent these things from happen- 
ing in the first place. Once they happen, you 
do the best you can to do justice in the par- 
ticular case, but that’s not nearly as good as 
trying to do those things which will keep 
them from happening again. 

Mr. Donaldson. You're on a very impor- 
tant trip, as you see it, to Africa, and a lot 
of other people agree with you, but did you 
consider at all perhaps going back for the 
service? 

The President. 1 thought about it. But 
when I realized that they—when I under- 
stood that they were willing to—wanted me 
to present a videotape, I thought it was the 
responsible thing to do, because | thought 
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I could do more good for the country by fin- 
ishing this trip, and I think that was the right 
decision. 

I wanted to be there, not only because it 
was in my home State and it was a heart- 
breaking, mammoth, awful thing, but I have 
spent an inordinate amount of time in that 
part of Arkansas. The mayor in the town has 
been my friend a long time—the county 
judge and all these people that I've known 
forever. I just—it was an awful thing for me 
personally, and I just grieve for those people. 

Mr. Donaldson. What can you say to 
them? What do you say to parents who have 
lost a child this way, or to the relatives of 
the teacher who was killed? Is there anything 
that can be said? 

The President. 1 don’t have anything to 
say other than what I said in my message 
to them right now. I think that their friends 
need to hold them close, and they need to 
just—it takes a long time to heal. And one 
of the things that I have learned even more 
since I’ve been President is that a lot of 
things happen in this life that cannot be ex- 
plained or justified, and lot of living is over- 
coming the unjustifiable, the madness, and 
somehow going on. 

I would say that I believe the children who 
perished and the teacher who perished, from 
all reports, had lived extremely good lives and 
were extremely good people, and they would 
want their parents, their siblings, the 
spouses—the young teacher’s husband—they 
would want them to go on living, to look for 
positive things to live for, to be grateful for 
the time they had with the children and the 
teacher. 

And at some point you have to lay down 
the loss. You can never give it up. You can 
never stop hurting. You can never stop miss- 
ing. But a choice has to be made to go on 
and to make the most of whatever is left in 
life. And I think that’s what most people 
most good people who die too young in an 
unfair way, if they could speak across space 
and time to their loved ones, would try to 
lift them up and ease their pain. They 
wouldn’t want them to stay in the grip of 
hatred. They wouldn’t want them to be para- 
lyzed by grief. So I hope they'll be able to 
find peace and healing and go on. 
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President’s Trip to Africa 


Mr. Donaldson. Finally, Mr. President, 
are you happy to be going tomorrow? 

The President. You bet. I’m really glad— 
I’m getting tired now. We've worked very 
hard on this trip. But it’s been a good thing 
for our country, I think. It certainly has been 
an enlightening experience, I believe, for ev- 
eryone on this trip. I've been immensely im- 
pressed by the energy, the intelligence, the 
passion of the people I’ve met in positions 
of power and in the small villages in the 
countryside. 

And I think that we can make a strong 
partnership with people in Africa that we will 
need in the 2lst century. Among other 
things, I think most Americans were sur- 
prised to learn that American investment in 
Africa earns a return of 30 percent a year, 
which is higher than investment on any other 
continent. We can do well for ourselves. by 
making a good partnership with Africa, and 
I hope as we go home there will be broad 
bipartisan support for continuing to deepen 
this partnership. And I hope it will be fol- 
lowed by a lot of private citizens, business 
people, and others coming over here and get- 
ting involved. 

There is a lot to be done here and a great 
future here, and I want us to be a part of 
it. 

Mr. Donaldson. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Thanks for sitting down with us. 

The President. Thank you, Sam. 


NoTE: The interview began at 8:45 p.m. at Le 
Meridien President Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Andrew Golden, 11, and Mitchell John- 
son, 13, accused killers in the Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
middle school murders; Karen Curtner, principal, 
Westside Middle School; Mayor Hubert A. 
Brodell of Jonesboro, Arkansas; and Roy (Red) 
Bearden, Craighead County judge. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this 
interview. 


Exchange With Reporters in Dakar 
April 2, 1998 


Dismissal of Paula Jones Lawsuit 


The President. Good morning. 
Q. Did you get some good news last night, 
Mr. President? 
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The President. Well, obviously I’m 
pleased by the decision, and I think the 
judge’s opinion speaks for itself. Let me say, 
though, I’m also immensely pleased by this 
trip, and I’m very much looking forward to 
going home and continuing the work of the 
very ambitious agenda we've got there. 

Q. Mr. President, the suit was thrown out, 
but it did not clear your name. Are you dis- 
appointed by that? 

The President. Well, the nature of the 
motion would not permit that, but the most 
important thing is that I can go back now 
and continue the work that I’m doing. That’s 
the most important thing to me. I want to 
get back to the business of the people. 


Independent Counsel’s Investigation 


Q. Mr. Starr says it has no effect on his 
investigation. Is that your view, sir? 

The President. | don’t have any comment 
on Mr. Starr. 

Q. Mr. President, how have these last 3 
years affected the institution of the Presi- 
dency? Has this been a good thing for the 
Presidency? 

The President. Well, let me say, I've done 
my best to do what every President who has 
commented on this, from George Washing- 
ton forward, has said the President should 
do, which is that for the period of your serv- 
ice, insofar as possible, you should cease to 
be an individual citizen and spend all your 
time and energy on the country. And that’s 
what I’ve tried to do. And I’ve done my best 
at it, and the results have been satisfactory, 
I think, for the American people. And that’s 
what I intend to continue to do. Others 
should evaluate that question, but I need to 
keep working on the people’s business, and 
that’s what I intend to do. 

Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:52 a.m. at the 
Le Meridien President Hotel. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


Remarks at Goree Island, Senegal 


April 2, 1998 


Thank you, Mr. President, for that mag- 
nificent address. Thank you so much. 
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Now, all my friends will have to tell me 
if the translation is working. Yes, it’s working? 
[Applause] Hurray! 

Mr. President, Madame Diouf, the min- 
isters and officials of the Senegalese Govern- 
ment, Governor, Mayor; to the students who 
are here who have sung to us and with whom 
we have met from the Martin Luther King 
School, the John F. Kennedy School, the 
Miriama Ba School here on Goree Island, 
and the Margaret Amidon Elementary 
School in Washington, DC , the residents of 
Goree Island, the citizens of Senegal, my fel- 
low Americans and our delegation, ladies and 
gentlemen. I'd also like to say a special word 
of thanks to the curator, Boubacar N’diaye, 
who toured me through the Slave House 
today. Thank you, sir. 

Here, on this tiny island in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Africa and America meet. From here, 
Africa expands to the east, its potential for 
freedom and progress as great as its 
landmass. And to the west, over the horizon, 
lies America, a thriving democracy built, as 
President Diouf said, through centuries of 
sacrifice. 

Long after the slave ships stopped sailing 
from this place to America, Goree Island, still 
today, looks out onto the New World, con- 
necting two continents, standing as a vivid 
reminder that for some of America’s ances- 
tors the journey to America was anything but 
a search for freedom, and yet still, a symbol 
of the bright new era of partnership between 
our peoples. 

In 1776, when our Nation was founded on 
the promise of freedom as God's right to all 
human beings, a new building was dedicated 
here on Goree Island to the selling of human 
beings in bondage to America. Goree Island 
is, therefore, as much a part of our history 
as a part of Africa’s history. From Goree and 
other places, Africa’s sons and daughters 
were taken through the door of no return, 
never to see their friends and families again. 
Those who survived the murderous middle 
passage emerged from a dark hold to find 
themselves, yes, American. But it would be 
a long, long time before their descendants 
enjoyed the full meaning of that word. 

We cannot push time backward through 
the door of no return. We have lived our 
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history. America’s struggle to overcome slav- 
ery and its legacy forms one of the most dif- 
ficult chapters of that history. Yet, it is also 
one of the most heroic, a triumph of courage, 
persistence, and dignity. The long journey of 
African-Americans proves that the spirit can 
never be enslaved. 

And that long journey is today embodied 
by the children of Africa who now lead Amer- 
ica, in all phases of our common life. Many 
of them have come here with me on this visit, 
representing over 30 million Americans that 
are Africa’s great gift to America. And I'd 
like them to stand now. Please stand. [Ap- 
plause} 

A few hours from now, we will leave Africa 
and go on home, back to the work of building 
our own country for a new century. But I 
return more convinced than when I came 
here that despite the daunting challenges, 
there is an African renaissance. 

I will never forget as long as I live the 
many faces that Hillary and I have seen in 
these last 12 days. In them, I have seen beau- 
ty and intelligence, energy and spirit, and the 
determination to prevail. I have seen the 
faces of Africa’s future. The friendly faces 
of the hundreds of thousands of people who 
poured into Independence Square in Accra 
to show that Africans feel warmly toward 
America. The faces of the children at the pri- 
mary school in Uganda, whose parents were 
held back by a brutal dictatorship but where 
today opportunity of education is offered to 
all of that nation’s boys and girls. 

The faces of the women in Wanyange vil- 
lage in Uganda, once ordained to a life of 
continuing struggle, now empowered, along 
with 10,000 other Ugandans and women and 
men in Senegal and virtually every other 
country in Africa by microcredit loans to start 
their own businesses, small loans which peo- 
ple repay and which repay them by giving 
them the opportunity to live a better life. 

I will always remember the faces of the 
survivors of the Rwandan genocide, who have 
the courage now not just to survive but to 
build a better society. 

I will never forget the face of Nelson 
Mandela in his cell on Robben Island, a face 
that betrays a spirit not broken but strength- 
ened, not embittered but energized, a man 
used his suffering to break the shackles of 
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apartheid and now to reach toward reconcili- 
ation. 

I remember the faces of the young leaders 
I have met: young leaders of the new South 
Africa; young leaders who want to build a 
continent where the economy grows, but 
where the environment is preserved and your 
vast riches that nature has bestowed are no 
longer depleted; young leaders who believe 
that Africa can go forward as a free, free con- 
tinent, where people, all people, enjoy uni- 
versal human rights. I remember their faces 
so well. 

I remember the faces of the entre- 
preneurs, African and American, who gath- 
erer with me in Johannesburg to dedicate 
Ron Brown Commercial Center. I thank you, 
Mr. President, for mentioning our friend, 
Ron Brown, for it was he who first told me 
that I had an obligation as an American Presi- 
dent to build a better partnership with Africa. 

Already, we import about as much oil from 
Africa as we do from the Persian Gulf. We 
export more to Africa than to all the former 
Soviet Union. And Americans should know 
that our investments in sub-Saharan Africa 
earn a return of 30 percent, higher than on 
any other continent in the entire world. But 
our trade and investment in Africa is but a 
tiny fraction of what it could be, and, there- 
fore, of what it could produce in new jobs, 
new opportunities, new wealth, and new 
dreams for Africans and for Americans. The 
faces I saw will spur us to do better. 

Mr. President, I remember the faces of 
the Senegalese soldiers yesterday, whom we 
saw training with Americans but led by Afri- 
cans, in an African Crisis Response Initiative 
dedicated to the prevention of violence, to 
the relief of suffering, to keeping the peace 
on the continent of Africa. 

Most of all, I will always remember in 
every country the faces of the little children, 
the beautiful children, the light in their eyes, 
the smiles on their faces, the songs that they 
sung. We owe it to them, you and I, to give 
them the best possible future they can have. 

Yes, Africa still faces poverty, malnutrition, 
disease, illiteracy, unemployment, terrible 
conflicts in some places. In some countries, 
human rights are still nonexistent and un- 
evenly respected in others. But look across 
the continent. Democracy is gaining 
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strength. Business is growing. Peace is mak- 
ing progress. The people and the leaders of 
Africa are showing the world the resiliency 
of the human spirit and the future of this 
great continent. 

They have convinced me of the difference 
America can make if we are a genuine part- 
ner and friend of Africa, and the difference 
a new Africa can make to America’s own fu- 
ture. 

Everywhere I went in Africa I saw a pas- 
sionate belief in the promise of America, stat- 
ed more eloquently today by your President 
than I ever could. I only wish every American 
could see our own country as so much of 
Africa see us, a nation bearing the ideals of 
freedom and equality and responsible citi- 
zenship, so powerful they still light the world; 
a nation that has found strength in our racial 
and ethnic and religious diversity; a nation, 
therefore, that must lead by the power of 
example; a nation that stands for what so 
many aspire to and now are achieving, the 
freedom to dream dreams and the oppor- 
tunity to make those dreams come true. 

I am very proud of America’s ties to Africa, 
for there is no area of American achievement 
that has not been touched by the intelligence 
and energy of Africa, from science to medi- 
cine, to literature, to art, to music. I am 
proud to be the President of a nation of many 
colors, black and white, European and 
Latino, Asian and Middle Eastern, and every- 
thing in between. We have learned one clear 
lesson, that when we embrace one another 
across the lines that divide us, we become 
more than the sum of our parts, a community 
of communities, a nation of nations. To- 
gether, we work to face the future as one 
America, undaunted, undivided, grateful for 
the chance to live together as one people. 

To be sure, our work is not finished and 
we have our own problems. But when we 
began as a nation, our Founders knew that, 
and called us always to the work of forming 
a more perfect Union. But the future before 
us expands as wide as the ocean that joins, 
not divides, the United States and Africa. As 
certainly as America lies over the horizon be- 
hind me, so I pledge to the people of Africa 
that we will reach over this ocean to build 
a new partnership based on friendship and 
respect. 
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As we leave this island, now is the time 
to complete the circle of history to help Afri- 
ca to fulfill its promise not only as a land 
of rich beauty but as a land of rich oppor- 
tunity for all its people. If we face the future 
together, it will be a future that is better for 
Africa and better for America. 

So we leave Goree Island today mindful 
of the large job still to be done, proud of 
how far we have come, proud of how far Afri- 
ca has come, determined to succeed in build- 
ing a bright, common destiny whose door is 
open to all. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:25 p.m. in the 
front courtyard of the Goree Island History Mu- 
seum. In his remarks, he referred to Elizabeth 
Diouf, wife of President Abdou Diouf of Senegal; 
Governor Yande Toure of Dakar; Mayor Urbain 
Diagne of Goree Island; and Boubacar (Joseph) 
N’diaye, curator, Slave House. 


Proclamation 7077—National Equal 
Pay Day, 1998 


April 2, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans have always believed in the 
value of work and that, if you work hard, you 
should be able to provide for yourself and 
your family with dignity. Today, with more 
jobs, low unemployment, and real wages ris- 
ing, America’s workers are prospering. Yet, 
there are many women in the workforce 
whose work is not being fully valued. 

This year, National Equal Pay Day falls on 
April 3, ‘the day on which the typical woman’s 
1998 earnings, when added to her 1997 
wages, will finally equal what the typical man 
earned in 1997 alone. In other words, the 
typical woman who works full-time earns just 
74 cents for each dollar that the typical man 
earns. For women of color, the wage gap is 
even wider—African American women earn 
only 63 cents for each dollar earned by white 
men, and Hispanic women earn only 53 
cents. While women now hold almost half 
of all executive and managerial jobs, their 
wages are only 70 percent of the average pay 
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of their male counterparts. And, according 
to the Department of Labor’s Glass Ceiling 
Commission report, women in management 
jobs generally remain at entry-level and mid- 
level positions. In part, these differences in 
treatment exist because of differing levels of 
experience, education, and skill. But study 
after study shows that, even after legitimate 
differences are accounted for, a significant 
pay gap still persists between men and 
women in similar jobs. 

Equal pay not only treats women fairly, 
it benefits us all—particularly our Nation’s 
families. It empowers women to become 
more self-sufficient, reducing the depend- 
ence of many families on government assist- 
ance. It also raises women’s purchasing 
power, increases their pensions, and im- 
proves their capacity to save, all of which 
help to strengthen our economy. 

During the past three decades, our Nation 
has made a strong commitment to ensuring 
that every American is treated with dignity 
and equality in the workplace. Legislation 
such as the Equal Pay Act and Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act has helped us make 
progress in correcting discriminatory prac- 
tices. But we still have a long way to go be- 
fore the wage gap between men and women 
is eliminated. This year, I proposed an addi- 
tional $43 million for the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) and the 
Department of Labor in order to strengthen 
enforcement of the laws that prohibit dis- 
crimination, including wage discrimination; 
to encourage mediation; and to help the 
EEOC reduce the average time it takes to 
resolve private sector complaints. This addi- 
tional funding will help all victims of dis- 
crimination, including wage discrimination, 
obtain relief in a more timely manner. And 
the Women’s Bureau at the Department of 
Labor will continue to make resources avail- 
able through the Fair Pay Clearinghouse to 
highlight model pay practices and educate 
employers about the practical benefits of as- 
suring equal pay for their employees. 

As we observe National Equal Pay Day, 
I urge businesses and State and local govern- 
ments across our Nation to make a solemn 
commitment to recognize the value of wom- 
en’s contributions to the workplace and to 
reward them appropriately. By doing so, we 
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will help provide opportunity and promote 
equality and justice for all. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim April 
3, 1998, as National Equal Pay Day. I call 
upon Government officials, law ‘enforcement 
agencies, business leaders, educators, and the 
American people to recognize the full value 
of the skills and contributions of women in 
the labor force. I urge all employers to review 
their wage practices and to ensure that all 
their employees, including women, are paid 
equitably for their work. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-second. 

William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 3, 1998] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 6. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Israel-United States Treaty on 
Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal 
Matters and Documentation 

April 2, 1998 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the State of Israel on Mu- 
tual Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters, 
signed at Tel Aviv on January 26, 1998, and 
a related exchange of notes signed the same 
date. I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the Report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States for the purpose 
of countering criminal activities more effec- 
tively. The Treaty should be an effective tool 
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to assist in the prosecution of a wide variety 
of modern criminals, including those in- 
volved in terrorism, other violent crimes, 
drug trafficking, money laundering, and 
other white collar crime. The Treaty is self- 
executing. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
taking the testimony or statements of per- 
sons; providing documents, records, and arti- 
cles of evidence; serving documents; locating 
or identifying persons or items; transferring 
persons in custody for testimony or for other 
assistance; executing requests for searches 
and seizures; assisting in proceedings related 
to seizure, immobilization and forfeiture of 
assets, restitution, and collection of fines; 
executing procedures involving experts; and 
providing any other form of assistance appro- 
priate under the laws of the Requested State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 2, 1998. 


Remarks on the Legislative Agenda 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
April 3, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. Be- 
fore I read my statement, I'd like to make 
a brief comment on a momentous event 
which occurred during my trip to Africa, back 
here. The Vice President turned 50, and I 
hope all of you noticed the increased gravity 
and maturity of his aura. [Laughter] I person- 
ally am greatly relieved. Not long before he 
turned 50, as I told him when I ‘called him, 
an elderly lady came up to me, and she said, 
“I think you and that young man are doing 
such a good job.” [Laughter] And it’s nice 
to have a middle-aged team now at the White 
House. 

The Vice President. She was very elderly. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Let me say, Hillary and 
I are delighted to be back from what was 
a wonderful trip to Africa. We are working 
hard to strengthen the bonds of the African 
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continent that I am convinced is in the midst 
of a renaissance, where political and eco- 
nomic liberty is on the rise. 

I only wish every American could have 
been with me every step of the way to see, 
first, Africa, not only its problems, which are 
profound, but the energy and intelligence 
and determination of the people. I also wish 
every American could have had yet one more 
opportunity to see how a very important part 
of the world sees America—still as a beacon 
of equality and freedom and hope for oppor- 
tunity. 

Today we learned that the unemployment 
rate in the first quarter of this year, averaging 
4.7 percent, is the lowest it’s been since 
1970—28 years. While there will be ups and 
downs, our economy continues to be one of 
the strongest in history. Over the past year 
we've seen the strongest wage growth in 20 
years; inflation is still low; homeownership 
now at a record level. As we approach the 
longest peacetime expansion in our history, 
this is a springtime of hope and opportunity 
for the American people. 

Our economy is the product of the hard 
work, the creativity, the innovation of our 
citizens, and the ingenuity and drive of our 
businesses. But also it is the fruit, as the Vice 
President said, of the comprehensive eco- 
nomic strategy we have pursued since 1993, 
a strategy for the new economy. 

The coming months will now test our Na- 
tion. It will determine whether we will main- 
tain our discipline and pursue our priorities 
to strengthen our country for the new cen- 
tury. We can make this a time of action as 
well as a time of abundance, to secure our 
prosperity well into the future, to widen the 
circle of opportunity so that all Americans 
have a chance to reap the rewards of eco- 
nomic growth. 

First, we should go and balance the budget 
this year and do it in a way that continues 
our investment in our people and their fu- 
ture. With projected budget surpluses of one 
trillion dollars over the next decade, I am 
pleased that Members of Congress of both 
parties have joined my call to reserve every 
penny of the surplus until we save Social Se- 
curity first. This is very significant. 1 com- 
pliment the leadership of both parties. It will 
strengthen our Nation. 
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At the same time, as we live within a bal- 
anced budget, we must invest to create pros- 
perity for the future. Many times I have said 
that in the new economy, education is the 
leading economic indicator. We will continue 
to lead the world only if our children receive 
the world’s best education. In that context, 
I am very concerned that the budget plan 
now working its way through the Senate will 
squeeze out critical investments in education 
and children. 

I believe America must address the chal- 
lenges before us. Class size for our chil- 
dren—we must hire 100,000 new teachers 
so that we can reduce those class sizes. We 
must spur school modernization to make our 
classes smaller and our schools safer. We 
must invest in pathbreaking scientific re- 
search that will lengthen our lives and pro- 
mote prosperity into the 21st century. And 
we must make those investments which will 
make credible our call for higher standards 
and higher performance in our schools. The 
budget now being drafted by Congress sim- 
ply does not meet these urgent national pri- 
orities. 

I’m also determined that highway spend- 
ing, though it is quite important and though 
our budget provides for a very impressive in- 
crease in investment in highways and mass 
transit, must be—such spending must be 
within the balanced budget and should not 
crowd out critical investments in education, 
child care, health care, or threaten our budg- 
et discipline. 

In the coming months I look forward to 
working with Congress in cooperation with 
lawmakers of both parties so that America 
stays on the path of both fiscal discipline and 
targeted investment, a balanced budget that 
is in balance with our values and our long- 
term interest in the future. That is what has 
brought us this far since 1993. We should 
not depart from that strategy now. 

Finally, I am determined to seize this his- 
toric opportunity to pass bipartisan legisla- 
tion to protect our children from the dangers 
of tobacco. This Congress can be the Con- 
gress that saves millions of children’s lives. 
I want to say that we seem to be making 
some progress on that, with the vote in the 
Senate committee, but there is an enormous 
amount of work still to be done. And I hope 
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during this working recess the lawmakers of 
both Houses and both parties will be talking 
to the folks back home about the tobacco 
legislation and will come back here at the 
end of this month with a renewed determina- 
tion to actually pass legislation that will get 
the job done. 

Our economy is the strongest in a genera- 
tion; our social fabric is on the mend; our 
leadership around the world, as we saw on 
the trip to Africa, remains unrivalled. But our 
history and our heritage tells us that we can 
do better and that our success depends upon 
our constant effort to do better. The Amer- 
ican people want us to use this sunlit moment 
not to sit back and enjoy but to act. We were 
hired by the American people to act. If we 
do so, in the 21st century the American 
dream will be more powerful than ever. 

Thank you. 

Q. Do you have any comments on reports 
that Kenneth Starr is being urged to indict 
Monica Lewinsky and name you as a co-con- 
spirator? 


Tobacco Legislation 


Q. On the tobacco deal, sir, how con- 
cerned are you that one or more of the to- 
bacco companies might walk away from this 
proposed settlement? And do you believe 
that you need their cooperation both so that 
there is money for your budget priorities and 
so that you can win restrictions on cigarette 
advertising? 

The President. Well, the latter is of great- 
er concern. That is, their agreement or lack 
of it would influence the way Congress would 
have to raise the money, through raising the 
price of cigarettes to deter more consump- 
tion and to raise the funds for the health care 
costs of tobacco and the health research and 
the other things that I believe should be 
funded out of this settlement. But on the ad- 
vertising, of course, that could be a concern 
because of the governing legal precedents. 

But I still believe that the incentives are 
there for the tobacco companies to do this. 
With each new revelation of the strategies 
which have been vigorously pursued to mar- 
ket cigarettes to children, I think they have 
an enormous interest in trying to reverse the 
record of the past to try to put this unforgiv- 
able chapter behind them and to start off 
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on a new path. So I still believe that in the 
end we will achieve an agreement which will 
convince them or which they will be con- 
vinced will be in their interest. 

The advertising issue is the more impor- 
tant one from a legal point of view, but I 
think we'll get there because they have 
now—with this evidence continuing to 
mount up about the deliberate strategy 
which was followed, they have a big interest 
in pursuing it. 


Independent Counsel’s Investigation 


On the other matter, you know, I’m not 
going to comment on that. I'm going to try 
to do what the Supreme Court said I should 
do, which is not to be in any way deterred 
by this, and I’m going on with my business; 
others will comment on that. 


Japan 

Q. Mr. President, Moody’s debt rating 
service earlier today issued a warning about 
Japan’s sovereign debt. The United States 
has repeatedly urged Japan, with little appar- 
ent success, to try to jump start its domestic 
economy. Do you see any signs that the Japa- 
nese Government is now ready to take ac- 
tions that would help bring it into recovery? 

The President. Well, the Prime Minister 
keeps moving forward in ways that the mar- 
ket seems to believe are insufficient. And we 
have obviously urged aggressive action, be- 
cause we want the Japanese economy to 
grow. We think the Japanese economy is the 
key to stability and growth in Asia, and we 
have always wanted a strong, healthy Japa- 
nese partner. 

Japan is a great democracy; they've been 
a great partner for us; they’ve been a great 
engine of economic growth for many years 
until the last few years. There may be some 
momentary disruption because now you have 
some business leaders speaking out in Japan, 
but it appears to us on the outside of this 
that there is an ongoing struggle between 
what is now the articulated view, not only 
of the United States and others but of the 
business community in Japan, about the di- 
rection that country should take and the en- 
trenched resistance to that in the permanent 
government bureaucracy that followed a dif- 
ferent strategy with great success in previous 
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years. And I think we need to be both re- 
spectful but firm in urging the Japanese to 
take a bold course. 

Prime Minister Hashimoto is an able man, 
and he understands the economy, and I be- 
lieve he wants to take such a course. What 
has to be done is that the people within the 
permanent government there, which have al- 
ways enjoyed great power, have to realize 
that the strategies that worked in the past 
are not appropriate to the present. They have 
to make a break now in some ways that’s not 
so different from the break that we made 
in 1993. You simply can’t stay with a strategy 
that is clearly not appropriate to the times 
and expect it to get the results that are need- 
ed for the country. 

But Japan is a very great country full of 
brilliant people who have a great understand- 
ing of economics. And as I said, I think the 
Prime Minister understands this and is will- 
ing to take risks and wants to do it. And he’s 
got this raging battle going on, and I have 
to hope that the forces of the future will pre- 
vail. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:08 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto 
of Japan. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





March 28 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled from Cape Town to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to the township of Soweto 
and later returned to Johannesburg. 
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March 29 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Gaborone, Botswana. 
Later, the President met with President 
Ketumile Masire of Botswana at the State 
House. 

Later in the afternoon, the President and 
Hillary Clinton traveled to Kasane, Bot- 
swana. 


March 30 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton took a safari tour of the Chobe Na- 
tional Game Park in Kasane. 


March 31 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to Gaborone. 

In the afternoon, the President partici- 
pated in a roundtable discussion on environ- 
mental issues with African environmentalists 
in the Education Center Pavilion at the 
Mokolodi Nature Preserve. Later, he greeted 
the U.S. Embassy community in Gaborone. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Dakar, Senegal. While en 
route aboard Air Force One, the President 
had a telephone conversation concerning his 
visit to Africa with President Jacques Chirac 
of France. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Robert M. Berdahl as a member of 
the Advisory Committee to the President's 
Commission on Critical Infrastructure Pro- 
tection. 


April 1 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Thies, Senegal. Later, 
they toured Dal Diam Village. In the 
evening, they returned to Dakar. 

The White House announced that the 
President declared a major disaster in Min- 
nesota and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and tornadoes 
on March 29. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to Kansas City, MO, and 
Chicago, IL, on April 7. 

April 2 
In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 


Clinton traveled by boat to Goree Island, 
Senegal, where they toured the historic Slave 
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House and the Women’s Museum. In the 
evening, they returned to Dakar. 

Later, the President and Hillary Clinton 
returned to Washington, DC, arriving after 
midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Eric S. Edelman to be Ambassador 
to Finland. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard Nelson Swett to be Am- 
bassador to Denmark. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Edward L. Romero to be Ambas- 
sador to Spain. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Nancy Halliday Ely-Raphel to be 
Ambassador to Slovenia. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Bernard Rostker to be Assistant 
Secretary for Force Management Policy at 
the Department of Defense. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ida L. Castro to serve as Chair and 
Commissioner of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Frank E. Loy to be Under Sec- 
retary of State for Global Affairs at the State 
Department. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rosina M. Bierbaum to serve as 
Associate Director for Environment in the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted March 31 


Nora M. Maneila, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Central District of California, vice Mari- 
ana R. Pfaelzer, retired. 
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Submitted April I 


Timothy B. Dyk, 

of the District of Columbia, to be U.S. Cir- 
cuit Judge for the Federal Circuit, vice Glenn 
L. Archer, Jr., retired. 


Submitted April 2 


Rosina M. Bierbaum, 

of Virginia, to be an Associate Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
vice Jerry M. Melillo, resigned. 


Diane D. Blair, 

of Arkansas, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring January 31, 
2004 (reappointment). 


Rita R. Colwell, 

of Maryland, to be Director of the National 
Science Foundation for a term of 6 years, 
vice Neal F. Lane. 


Eric S. Edelman, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Finland. 


Nancy Halliday Ely-Raphel, 

of the District of Columbia, a career member 
of the Senior Executive Service, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Slovenia. 


Frank E. Loy, 
of the District of Columbia, to be an Under 
Secretary of State, vice Timothy E. Wirth, 


resigned. 


Edward L. Romero, 

of New Mexico, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Spain. 


Bernard Daniel Rostker, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, vice Frederick FY. Pang, resigned. 


Richard Nelson Swett, 

of New Hampshire, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Denmark. 
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Ralph E. Tyson, 

of Louisiana, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Middle District of Louisiana, vice Marcel 
Livaudais, Jr., retired. ” 


Jeanne E. Scott, 

of Illinois, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Central District of Illinois, vice Richard H. 
Mills, retired. 


John C. Truesdale, 

of Maryland, to be General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board for a term 
of 4 years, vice Frederick L. Feinstein, re- 


signed. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released March 27! 


Transcript of videotaped remarks by the First 
Lady to Tracey Brown from Cape Town, 
South Africa 


Released March 28 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, NSC Senior Director 
for African Affairs Joseph C. Wilson IV, NSC 
Director for African Affairs Erica Barkes- 
Ruggles, and U.S. Trade Representative for 
Africa Rosa Whitaker on the President’s visit 
to Africa 


Fact sheet on the Ronald H. Brown Com- 
mercial Center in Johannesburg, South Afri- 
ca 

Released March 29 


Transcript of remarks by Press Secretary 
Mike McCurry on the President’s bilateral 
meeting with President Masire of Botswana 
Statement by the Press Secretary: Radio De- 
mocracy for Africa 


1 This release was not received in time for inclu- 
sion in the appropriate issue. 
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Released March 30 


Advance text of remarks by Chief of Staff 
Erskine B. Bowles to the Center for National 
Policy 


Released March 31 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the Presi- 
dent’s farewell meeting with President 
Masire of Botswana 


Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for Environmental Affairs David 
Sandalow on the President’s roundtable dis- 
cussion with African environmentalists 


Fact sheet: Environment Roundtable 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Central District of Califor- 
nia 


Released April I 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and National Security 
Adviser Samuel Berger on the President’s 
visit to Africa 

Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for African Affairs Joseph C. Wilson 
IV on the President’s bilateral meeting with 
President Diouf of Senegal 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the 
President’s support for legislation to create 
the Presidential Advisory Commission on 
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Holocaust Assets in the United States (S. 
1900) 


Statement by the Press Secretary on disaster 
assistance for Minnesota 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Arms Em- 
bargo Against Belgrade 

Transcript of a press briefing by Gen. James 
Jamerson, Deputy Commander in Chief, 


U.S.-European Command, on the African 
Crisis Response Initiative (ACRI) 


Fact sheet: African Crisis Response Initiative 
(ACRI) 


Fact sheet: African Center for Security Stud- 
ies 

Fact sheet: Safe Skies for Africa Initiative 
Announcement of nomination for the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit 
Released April 2 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Middle District of Louisi- 
ana 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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